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‘To search constantly for ways to improve is a basic Fair- 
banks-Morse policy. Development work goes on con- 
tinually in our research laboratories—in good years and 
bad, in time of peace and in time of war. During the 
months and years ahead this research will yield a rich 
harvest to users of scales, Diesels, generators, motors, 
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Sturdily built without springs or delicate 
parts, Fairbanks-Morse Scales are more 
than highly accurate weighing instru- 
ments. In their countless types, styles, and 
modifications they weigh while materials 
are moving, furnish printed weight rec- 
ords, count small parts and products, 
weigh and disburse preset amounts auto- 
matically, and can keep ingredient propor- 


tions secret. 


Fairbanks. Morse & Co. 
Chicago 5. Hlinois 


cales 


Diesel Locomotives ~ Diesel 
Engines e Generators e Motors 
Pumps e« Scales e Magnetos 
Stokers ¢ Railroad Motor Cars and 
Standpipes e Farm Equipment 
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The 
Sailor on 
Flight 3* 


2:00 a.m. ... Again the United Main- 
liner stewardess studied the young 
sailor. He seemed restless; his face 
was flushed. 


“‘Are you well?” she asked with con- 
cern. 


He attempted a smile. ‘Sure, I’m all 
right.” 


Nevertheless she gave him a blanket. 
She watched him as the miles slipped 
past. Lights were dimmed. Passengers 
slept. Westward the Mainliner flew... 
Des Moines... Omaha... 


The girl kept vigil. She checked his 
temperature and pulse. Rising! 4:00 
a.m.... North Platte...He was ask- 
ing for water...5:10 a.m.... Pulse 
fast. Temperature over 102! This lad is 
ill, she knew. Yet, loyally, he insisted 
he must continue on to his base in Cal- 
ifornia. Impossible! He was getting 
worse! 


She called the pilot. A moment later 
he was talking on the two-way radio, 
his urgent words flashing through the 
night: ‘‘Flight 3 calling Denver...” 


That boy had pneumonia. At Denver 
everything was in readiness. An am- 
bulance rushed the young sailor to the 
hospital. Naval authorities were no- 
tified. 


Considering the welfare of its passen- 
gers is the duty of United. But here 
was an incident in which a stewardess’s 
human and sympathetic understanding 
sprang from something far deeper than 
merely following company rules. For 
at Denver she was now off duty. The 
boy was on the way to a hospital. Her 
job was done. 


But no! She had to be certain that 
he received the finest possible attention. 
So she rode in the ambulance with him. 
Another thought troubled her. His fam- 
ily! She visualized their anxiety when 
they heard that their son, miles away 
and alone, was seriously ill. 


So she wrote them detailed letters, 






















































reporting everything, cheering them 
when the boy was finally past danger. 
Only then did she feel free to mark the 
case closed. 


The father wrote us: “Service such 
as this is over and above the line of 
duty. My wife and I are most thankful 
that Bob was traveling via United Air 
Lines when this emergency occurred.” 


Service? Yes, but something more. 
You'll find it in the thoughtful attention 
and cooperation offered by every United 
employee ... the underlying spirit of 
United Air Lines itself? 


#One of many true stories from the files of United Air Lines 
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A companion Volume to 


“A World to LIVE In" 


The theme— 


“New Forces in World Affairs" 
—in China 
—in Russia 
—in the South Pacific 


—in North America 


PLUS an opportune article 


“Dumbarton Oaks—and After" 


Published not for profit, the price is nom- 


inal—25c¢ per copy; 8 or more copies at 


12Y2¢ each; 50 or more 10c each. 





ROTARY INTERNATIONAL. 


35 East Wacker Drive 
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ARTICLES | 
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POSTWAR 
PROBLEMS 


reprinted from 


“The Rotarian” 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Comment on RoTArRIAN articles 
by readers of THE ROTARIAN. 


Re: Angels’ Invasion 

From FRANK S. STUART 

Author and Journalist 

Wotton-under-Edge, England 

You published a story of mine, Inva- 
sion by Angels, in your August issue, 
telling the story of some United States 
Army nurses here. Now, one of them 
whom I mentioned, Mrs. Ruth Jackson, 
of Humboldt, Tennessee, has written 
asking me if I can possibly let her have 
Mrs. Jackson has been invalid- 
ed back home after service in France. 

May I say how very much I appreci- 
ated the layout of my stories that you 
have used, and especially Wallace Mor- 
gan’s illustrations. I cannot think how 
he managed to capture so perfectly the 
typical English character as expressed 
in those drawings in the August issue. 


a copy. 


About Returning Servicemen 
By CuarLes C. HERTEL, JR., Rotarian 
Superintendent 
Berwick Weaving, Inc. 
Berwick, Pennsylvania 
Treatment of the returning service- 
men is a problem now uppermost in 
the minds of businessmen, and I think 
the series of articles in THE ROTARIAN on 
various phases of rehabilitation [see se- 
ries starting in July] has helped to focus 
attention on it. I would like to tell a 
little about what our company is doing. 
To each young man who left our em- 
ploy to enter the armed services we 
have guaranteed a job equal to, if not 
better than, the one he left. He has 
been assured by formal guaranty that 
the job will be available. In each in- 
stance where a replacement was nec- 
essary, we carefully picked a woman 
who did not work prior to the war. 
Tactfully each replacement was advised 
that she was holding a job of a service- 
man, and would be expected to relin- 
quish the job as soon as he returned. 
Two months after the first man left 
our employ for the service, we started 
to plan for his return. A trust fund was 
created into which we place a certain 
portion of his salary every payday. He 
continues on our pay roll, although he 
does not actually receive the money. He 
must return to our employ for a period 
of six months before he will be com- 
pensated. Those who do not return will 
have their share given to their nearest 
kin, but those who do not return to the 





We Need Help! 


Because of paper restrictions and 
growing circulation we have run short 
of copies of the December issue of 
The Rotarian Magazine. We would 
appreciate the return of yours after 
you are through with it.—The Rofarian. 
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nt of their own decision will natural- 
rfeit the money. The money so 
feited will be equally divided among 
e who do return. 
iring the six months of rehabilita- 
our personnel department will en- 
vor to have the veteran resume a 
al civilian life. Servicemen who 
no longer physically able will be 
en positions to fit their abilities. 
WI en his six months has elapsed, we 
have completed our work. The 
n will be advised along three lines. 
we may offer him a job in our 
the one for which he is best 
i. We may recommend additional 
cation, granting him a leave of ab- 
ce. We may advise him to leave his 
esent job and utilize his skills to bet- 
er advantage in another industry. His 
will give him a start. We hope 
these methods and expended ef- 
we shall be successful in rehabili- 
y the majority of the men who re- 
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G.I. Jobs Not Simple Matter 
Says Joun O. Knutson, Rotarian 
Verchandise Broker 
Sioux City. Iowa 
ir various articles on jobs for re- 
ng servicemen do not include the 
nt that is simply not 
e main reason for building factories. 
1 other business enterprises 
built to produce and distribute con- 
er goods, which in their processing 
distribution require labor, and in 
rn for which a free enterprise may 
enjoy a profit, the better to contribute 
the economic well-being of both man- 
The capitalist sys- 
with true freedom of enterprise, 
ked by laws which restrain greed 
monopoly, and which guarantee 
edom of opportunity, is true democ- 


“creating jobs” 


tories al 


ment and labor. 


surplus of raw materials, particu- 
y farm products, simply does not 
ist. The danger of shortage from year 
through uncertainties of 
eather and through incompetent or 
efficient production units, is the real 
enace which should vitally concern us 


year, 


The record of authentic statistics re- 
eals that the United States has already 
eached a diminishing per capita pro- 
ction of agricultural products. With 
natural increase in population of 
out one million a year, and with all 
ade-A land already in production, the 
eal problem confronting the nation’s 
ture welfare is how to get additional 
reage into production and how to get 
eater efficiency in increasing the 
elds of acreage already under cultiva- 
tion. 
It takes nearly four acres of land to 
pport a citizen. That means that we 
ll either have to add 4 million acres 
every year or make the existing land 
ore productive. When we consider 
at the total acreage in the United 
ates under cultivation is about 350 
llion acres, and that the average ac- 
reage planted but not harvested (the 
past four years) is approximately 13 
llion acres, we can begin to visualize 
e importance of conservation and im- 
oving the soil [Continued on page 59] 
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KEY: (Am.) American Plan; (Eu.) European Plan; (RM) 
Rotary Meets; (8S) Summer; (W) Winter. 


CANADA 





A ROYAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU AT 


CANADA'S ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


NTREAL—Mount Roya! Hotel 
Rotary meets 

YIAGARA FALLS, Canada—Generai Br 
Rotary meets Tuesd 


Tuesday 


HAMILTON, Ont. Royal Connaug 
Rotary meets Thurs 
WINDSOR, Ont. —Prince Edward 


otary meet 


TORONTO, Ont. —King Edward 


DIRECTION VERNON G. < 








UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 
Hotels. Excellent service. BR. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres, & 
Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 


ARIZONA 

PHOENIX——CAMELBACK INN. Winter Resort, October to 
May. Warm, dry climate American plan, selected 
clientele. Jack Stewart, Manager. Write for booklet, 


TUCSON—PIONEER HOTEL. New. modern, 250 outside 
rooms. J. M. Procter, Manager. Rates: Summer, $3-$10; 
Winter, $5-$15. RM Wednesday, 12:15. 





CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square. Chas, A, Stewart, Prop. 








Rates, single with bath, from $2.50. Excellent cuisine, 





LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS——ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 
guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. John J, O'Leary, Vice- 
Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. RM Wed,., 12:15, 


MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS——HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with batn: 
3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either depot. 
Neil R. Messick, General Manager, RM Priday, 12:15, 





MISSOURI 









Lennox “422 





NEW YORK 










HOST TO THE WORLD. 


The Palace Hotel 


An San Francisco 
EDMOND A. RIEDER, General Manager 
ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 
THIRD FLOOR 






ROTARY CLUB OFFICES 
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Overlooking NEW YORK'S Only Private Park 


HOTEL 
GRAMERCY 
PARK 





EAST 21st STREET 














DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
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ROTARY MEETS WED. 12:30 


WASHINGTON. D.C. 








FLORIDA 

MIAMI—-ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 S. E. 2nd St. Modern 
high class family hotel catering to refined clientele. 2 
blocks from down town. W. Earle Spencer, Manager. 


GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. L. L. Tucker, 
dr., Res, Mgr. Rates: Bu. $2.75 up. RM Monday, 12:30, 


ILLINOIS 


AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 












1000 OUTSIDE ROOMS OUTDOOR DINING 
RECREATION GROUNDS: AND 
BATHING BEACH DANCING 


W. M. Dewey, Pres. >, ?. J. Weber, Res. Mgr. 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 





Chicage 








HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over twenty-five years 


sencheen on Tosodey, 12:15 














NEW YORK CITY——PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 Bast 28th 
St. (ear Fifth Ave.). Rotarians receive special attention, 
1000 rooms with bath from $2.50. George H. Newton, Mgr. 


HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. at 45th St.. New York 
A HILTON HOTEL 
Robert P. Williford, Gen. Maer. 


Near to every place you 
want to go in York 


Attractive rooms with beth trom $4,50 
DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 



















NORTH CAROLINA 

GREENSBORO 0. HENRY. 300 rooms. A modern hotel 
Gesigned for comfort. Direction Dinkier Hotels. W. W. 
Black, Mer. Rates: Bu. $2.75 up. RM Mon., 1:00. 


OHIO 

CINCINNAT!I—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's targest. 1000 
rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and some roome air 
conditioned, Randal] Davis, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15, 





PENNSYLVANIA 








THE RIGHT ADDRESS | 


known around the weorid 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 

CHARLES E. TODD, 




















TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. “The South's Finest—One 
of America’s Best,’’ 625 rooms with bath, downtown loce- 
tion, air-conditioned. BM Twes., 12:15. 
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ADVERTISE 


the way salesmen sell — 


DIRECT TO YOUR BUYERS! 


Haire publications are buyers’ bibles. 
Buyers may glance at general trade 
journals ... but they study and live with 
their own specialized Haire papers. 
Here your ads are most effective. 


i 
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Helping Crippled Children 








ROTARY CLUBS have helped thou- 
inds of physically handicapped young- 
ters throughout the world during the 


past 52 years. 

The first Rotary Club known to have 
interested itself in the condition of neg- 
lected crippled children in its com- 
munity was the Rofary Club of Syra- 
New York. That was in 1913. 
Three years later the Rotary Club of 
Toledo, Ohio, gave aid to neglected crip- 
pled children of that city, and later to 
those throughout the State of Ohio, with 
the codperation of other Ohio Rotary 
Clubs. 

There are three ways in which Rotary 


cuse, 


Clubs may serve in the work for crip- 
pled children: 

First—By carrying on their 
dependent enterprises, being careful to 
avoid duplication of effort. These may 
include the maintenance of Summer 
camps for crippled children, the giving 
of outings in the form of picnics or ex- 


own in- 


cursions, the holding of Christmas or 
holiday festivals, the maintenance of 
funds for braces or wheel chairs, and 
many others. These are helpful, do 


much good, and may, of course, be car- 
ried out in addition to or supplementary 
to other organized effort. 
Second—tThere being an organized so- 
ciety for crippled children within the 
Province, or interested 
Clubs may effectively function by codp- 
erating with it and with the Interna- 
tional Society for the Welfare of Crip- 


ples 


state, country, 


There are many ways in which the 
Club may work with the Society—by 
making surveys, by holding clinics, by 
follow-up work in convalescent care, 
the transportation of crippled children 
to and from schools, vocational place- 
ment, and the prevention of crippling 
conditions. The societies have well-de- 
fined programs into which the plans of 
individual Clubs may be fitted. 

Third—If there is no existing organ- 
ization, the Clubs may help to bring 
about the organization of a State or 
Provincial society, or in countries not 
having such subdivisions, a national so- 
ciety for crippled children work. 

It is desirable, of course, to enlist the 
interest and support of others in order 
that complete contacts may be estab- 
lished in the community. 

It is important that crippled young- 
sters be taught to be self-sustaining 
whenever possible. It lifts their self- 
respect. For them recovery is as much 
intellectual, emotional, and economic as 
it is physical. 

Rotary seeks not credit, but the de- 
sired results. 

7 * ” 

Further opportunity to “read Rotary” 
in Spanish is provided in Revista Ro- 
rania, Rotary’s magazine published 
monthly in that language. A year’s sub- 
scription in the Americas is $1.50. 


A LITTLE LESSON JN ROTARY 
—~\= 


LOS Rotary clubs han ayudado a mi- 
llares de ninos impedidos en el mundo 
entero durante los ultimeos 32 anos. 

El primer Rotary club de que se tie 
ne noticia de haberse interesado por la 
situaciOn de los nihos abando 
nados en su colectividad local fué el de 
Siracusa, Nueva York, E. U. A., en 1913. 
Tres anos después el Rotary Club de 
Toledo, Ohio, E.U.A., brind6é su ayuda a 
lisiados abandonados de la men- 
cionada ciudad y, posteriormente, a 
ninos de todo el estado de Ohio, con la 
Rotary clubs de 


lisiados 


ninos 


cooperacion de otros 
Ohio. 

Existen tres formas en que los Rotary 
clubs pueden servir en trabajos pro ni- 
nos lisiados: 

Primera—Continuando la labor de sus 
propias empresas independientes, siem 
pre atentos a evitar toda duplicacién de 
Esto puede abarcar el soste- 
nimiento de campamentos de verano 
para ninos lisiados, la organizacién de 


esfuerzo. 


dias de campo o de excursiones, la cele 
bracion de fiestas de Navidad o en otros 
dias apropiados, el sostenimiento de fon- 
dos para la compra de aparatos o sillas 
de ruedas, y muchas mas. Estos son 
magnificos esfuerzos que pueden, Nna- 
turalmente, realizarse en adicién, 0 como 
complemento, de otros esfuerzos organi- 
zados. 

Segunda—En caso de existir una Sso- 
ciedad organizada pro ninos lisiados 
dentro de la provincia o del pais, los 
clubes interesados pueden trabajar de 
manera efectiva colaborando con dicha 
sociedad y con la Sociedad Internacional 
pro Ninos Lisiados. 

Existen muchas formas en que el club 
puede trabajar en colaboracion con la 
Sociedad — realizando estudios, organi- 
zando clinicas, haciendo labor de “con- 
tinuaci6n” en el cuidado de los convale- 
cientes, encargandose del transporte de 
ninos lisiados a las escuelas, procurando 
conseguirles trabajo y empenandose en 
la adopcién de medidas preventivas. 
Tales sociedades cuentan con programas 
bien definidos en los cuales pueden en- 
cajar los planes de clubes interesados. 

Tercera—Si no hay ninguna organi- 
zacion existente, los clubes pueden coad- 
yuvar a que se cree una sociedad pro- 
vincial o regional o, en los paises en que 
tales subdivisiones politicas no existan, 
una sociedad nacional para trabajos pro 
ninos lisiados. 

Es conveniente en extremo, por su- 
puesto, lograr que se interesen otros 
grupos y que brinden su apoyo con el 
fin de que pueda establecerse un con- 
tacto completo con todos los elementos 
de la sociedad local. 

Importa ensenar al nifio lisiado a bas- 
tarse a si mismo, cuando sea posible. 
Se eleva ante si. Para él su curaci6n es 
tanto mental, espiritual y econdémica, co- 
mo material. 

Rotary no busca laureles, sino los re- 
sultados apetecidos. 


THE ROTARIAN 
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Other Features and Departments 


Stretching for Health, by Martin 
A. Klingberg, 52; Every Straw Has 
a Meaning, by Kenneth P. Wood, 
53; Cat and Dog, poem by Ruth 
Everding Libbey, 57; Odd Shots, 
(an unusual photo), 58; Hobby 
Hitching Post (notes on a letter 
writer), 60; Stripped Gears (fun), 
62; Last Page Comment (Eds.), 64. 


Talking It Over (letters from readers), 2; 
Helping Crippled Children (No. 18 in Little 
Lessons in Rotary series), 4; Frontispiece— 
Like Snow, by Isabelle Bryans Longfellow. 
6; Rotary Reporter (news re: Club activities), 
41; Scratchpaddings (news about Rotarian 
personalities), 43; Rx—Service above Self, 
by Theo Heinemann, 48; Opinion (from let- 
ters, speeches, and Club publications), 49; 
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Presenting this Month— 


A QUIRK of fate made a physicist of 
Ropert A. MILLIKAN. Had a vacancy not 
occurred in the science department of 
Oberlin College during his junior year, 
one of the world’s greatest scientists 
might have been a Acme 
teacher of Greek or 
mathematics. Asked to 
take over a class in ele- 
mentary physics, he 
“boned up” on the sub- 
ject, kept a jump ahead 
of the class. Upon grad- 
uating Phi Beta Kappa 
he was given an instruc- 
torship—at $600 a year. 

Thus started an inter- 
est in science that was to bring him many 
honors—including 15 medals and the 1923 
Nobel Prize in physics for his work on 
the cosmic rays. He holds honorary de- 
grees from 22 colleges and universities. 
After 25 years on the University of Chi- 
cago faculty, Dr. MILLIKAN moved to Pasa- 
dena, California, where he now lives. 

ALBERT H. WINKLER, who did the illus- 
trations for ‘We Don’t Shoot Hostages,’ 
is a Chicago artist whose work has ap- 
peared in numerous exhibitions. His 
work has been known to readers of THE 
RoTARIAN for 20 years. 

Joun T. FREDERICK, 
professor, author, and 
farmer, who conducts 
the book-review depart- 
ment of THE ROTARIAN, 
is now writing a novel. 
He operates a 1,500-acre 
farm in the cut-over sec- 
tion of Michigan, with 
the aid of his 78-year-old 
father. They specialize 
in alfalfa, sheep, and 
Aberdeen Angus cattle, selling feeder 
steers to stockmen of southern Michigan. 
He is an Alpena, Michigan, Rotarian. 

WILLIAM B. Stout heads the Stout Re- 
search Division of Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft, in Dearborn, Michigan. 

—THE CHAIRMEN 
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Like Snow 


Isabelle Bryans Longtellow 


O that peace might come 

Like freshly-fallen snow 
Unbroken across the world, 
Deep-scarred and torn with woe. 


Snow that is fallen deep, 
Quietly in the night, 

Covering every scar, 

Wrapping the wounds in white. 


Till every broken field, 
And every shattered hill 
Is glistening and whole, 


Ana still. 
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Knowledge Is Power—Not Wisdom 


By Robert A. Millikan 


pid Prize Winner in Physics 


B... IN 1825 my grandfather 
and his young wife loaded their 
earthly possessions into a covered 
wagon in Stockbridge, Massachu- 
setts, and started the long, hazard- 
ous, painstakingly slow journey 
to reach the Western Reserve in 
Ohio, where they settled. Again 
in 1838, looking for new adven- 
ture, they moved at a speed of ten 
miles a day or so to the banks of 
the Rock River in western Illi- 
nois. 

The conditions of that migra- 
tion, the motives prompting it, the 
mode of travel of the emigrants, 
their various ways of solving their 
problems, their whole outlook on 
life, were extraordinarily like 
those which existed 4,000 years 
earlier when Abraham trekked 
westward from Ur of the Chaldees. 
Today we smile incredulously, yet 
that is the truth. 

For thousands of years the 
world in some respects stood vir- 
tually still. Men lived by guesses. 
Ulysses and Aeneas sacrificed a 
bullock each morning to the eter- 
nal gods, and charted the course 
of their ships by omens gotten 
from the appearance of the 
squirming entrails. An utterly 
ridiculous procedure you say, yet 
I remember that my own grand- 
mother used to carry a dried po- 
tato in her pocket to ward off 
rheumatism. 

It bears repeating that the 
Western world has in the past 100 
years seen more changes in the 
external conditions under which 
the average man lives, and also 
in his beliefs and fundamental 
conceptions, than occurred during 
all the preceding 4,000 years! 

If you ask me to put into one 
sentence the cause of that rapid 
and enormous change, I should re- 
ply it is to be found in the dis- 
covery and utilization of the 
means whereby heat energy can 
be made to do man’s work for him. 
The key to the whole development 
is found in the use of power ma- 
chines. In America, for example, 
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Science has gone ahead so fast man can spend 50 years 
just learning how to use wisely what he already knows. 


even before the war, 13.5 horse- 
power hours—the equivalent of 
100 human slaves—were at work 
each day for every citizen, produc- 
ing food, clothing, automobiles, 
houses, radios, and other goods 
and services. 

The uses of power have caused 
the most profound social changes 
in the world’s history. It is why 
we no longer drive our ships with 
human slaves chained to the oars, 
as did the Romans and Greeks. 
That is why we no longer enslave 
whole peoples, as the Pharaohs 
did, for building our public struc- 
tures and lash them to their tasks. 
That is why ten times as many 
boys and girls are in the high 
schools in the United States today 
as were there in 1890—5 million 
now, only half a million then. 
That is why we have the eight- 
hour day instead of the 12- or 14- 
hour day. And it is why the mod- 
ern person has, on the average, 
484 wants, of which 94 are neces- 
sities, whereas a century ago aver- 
age individuals had but 52 wants, 
of which 16 were necessities. 

Knowledge is power—make no 
mistake about that. It is a most 
useful servant, too. But it is not 
per se necessarily either construc- 
tive or destructive. The incred- 
ible airplane as a weapon of war 
can slay human beings or as a 
mercy ship it can retrieve the 
wounded. Whether the power re- 
leased by knowledge is to be used 
for bettering human life or for 
worsening it is determined by a 
higher attainment—namely, wis- 
dom. It takes wisdom to direct 
power for man’s betterment. 

We may produce 10 million au- 
tomobiles a year—yes, but how 
are they to be used? Are we go- 
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ing to kill 75,000 people a year 
with them instead of 35,000 as we 
in the United States of America 
now do? Or will we learn the 
good sportsmanship and courtesy 
of giving the other driver a 
chance, or allowing the pedestrian 
the right of way, or taking the 
aged, the sick, or the poor for a 
ride? 

We may have television—but 
will we throw on the screen in our 
homes the enactment of great 
dramas, scenes of beauty, and hu- 
man-interest events that inspire 
as well as entertain, or will we 
present to our wondering children 
the horrors of murder, the dead 
bodies of gangsters, and the smut 
which is so rampant today? 

We may build more new build- 
ings than ever we have built be- 
fore—but will their effect be to 
enrich human life or to degrade it, 
to enhance education and religion 
or to set them back? 


Tue LAST 100 years have been 
the greatest century in human his- 
tory for invention and discovery 
that fundamentally changed the 
course of civilization. The next 
50 or 100 years should be utilized 
not merely for refinements, im- 
provements, and extensions in the 
field of power, but also for learn- 
ing to use man’s new techniques 
more wisely. I believe it is pos- 
sible with their aid to solve that 
greatest of all problems: the cre- 
ation of a new era of world-wide 


and lasting peace. 

Our great problem of the new 
postwar age will be not how to 
produce, but how to use; not how 
to create, but how to codperate; 
not how to maim and to kill, but 
how to live. 

















“ "FUSSY hoverings,’ the doctors called such gestures. 


‘We Don't Shoot Hostages 


By Dorothy Canfield 


Author and Novelist 
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4% a mere palliative.” All my 
long life I have been familiar with 
this dictum, delivered with an in- 
tonation which flung the so-called 
palliative out on the rubbish heap 
M.D.’s thus peremptorily disposed 
of what they called “old woman’s 
remedies,” such as poultices, mus- 
tard plasters, hot drinks, airing 
out the room, loving strokes on 
an aching forehead, cheerful affec- 
tionate talk full of solicitude for 
the patient. 

“Fussy hoverings” the doctors 
called such gestures, instinctive 
to women. “They don’t really do 
a thing except make the patient 
more comfortable. They don’t 
touch the real cause of the illness 
at all.” Doctors used to belittle 
such measures, many years ago, 
when I was young. During those 
years I have observed a great 
change in their attitude 

The doctors, you see, used to 
think that it was their treatment 
and prescriptions which cured the 
patient. All that grandmotherly 
fussing around in the bedroom 
was a foolish superfluity left over 
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‘They don’t really do a thing except make the patient more comfortable.’ ” 


—Or do we? We do if, in matters of racial relations, 
we put the blame on the many for the actions of a few. 


from the Dark Ages, when there 
were few doctors and those not 
nearly so well informed as mod- 
ern ones. The M.D.’s were afraid 
that the patient and his family 
might consider that something 
had really been done for the sick 
person by that fussing, whereas 
only the doctors could really “do” 
the things which were necessary 
to a cure. 

The most modern, most highly 
informed, most widely and most 
scientifically trained M.D.’s have 
a much humbler and much wiser 
attitude. Aware of the unthink- 
able complexities of the physical, 
mental, spiritual organism which 
is “a patient,” they know very 
well that not the doctor but Na- 
ture effects the cure. The doctor 
can help Nature, not by any means 
accurately sure of what he is doing 
or what its results will be on the 
sick person, because there are so 
many unknown quantities in 
every human problem. But in the 
end, it is Nature—whatever we 
mean by that, and we know we 
mean something, and something 


mighty as Niagara—which does 
the actual healing. 

Doctors realize too that “the 
patient” is not just a broken bone 
to be set and kept motionless till 
it knits together, nor an ulcer in a 
stomach to be treated with sooth- 
ing foods. The “patient” is a hu- 
man being, with a heart and a 
mind, as well as a body. Stomach 
ulcers, ugly, literal open sores as 
they are, often are actually caused 
by an anxious and foreboding 
heart. A bland diet is all right, is 
an essential part of intelligent 
treatment, but oh! what an equally 
essential part is affectionate 
warmth and cheerful love from 
those around the patient. “To 
make the patient more comforta- 
ble” is now as much a part of the 
M.D.’s care of a sick man as the 
X-ray machine. 

Yes, in the half century during 
which I have been watching hu- 
man efforts to improve human 
health I have seen emerge a new 
respect for what used to be called 
“palliatives.”” Modern doctors often 
say with honest humility of a 
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e under their care, “Now it’s 
matter of good nursing. There's 
othing more Icando. We've got 

set Nature on our side.” And 

good nursing they do not mean 
nly sterilizing the dishes and 
hanging the bed sheets skillfully, 
administering the right doses of 
the right medicine. They mean 
iow reaching the heart of the 
ck man with the cheering, 


trengthening, stimulating news 
at he is valued and cherished, 
hat there are those who eagerly 
hope for his recovery, that every 
yurageous step forward he can 
ike toward health will be an oc- 
sion for rejoicing In other 
ords, “hovering’—the friendly 


mile, the direct, personal human 
yok into the eye, the “moral at- 
here” of goodwill and of faith 
n the majestic power of Nature's 
end toward health and growth. 
This atmosphere of goodwill and 
faith in the mighty growth im- 
ilse depends not at all on scien- 
fically compounded pills or X-ray 
iboratories, but on everyday ac- 
ns of everyday people. And it 
the result of efforts peculiarly 
amiliar to women, traditionally 
from the beginning of time con- 
cerned with personal relations and 
ld responsible for keeping them 
peaceable and harmonious. 
Women—not only old experienced 
grandmothers—practically all nor- 
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mal women, faced with a great 

mily crisis of danger and anxi- 
ety, instinctively turn to “pallia- 
tives.” They used to be scorned 
for this 

Thirty years ago I would not 
have ventured to write as I am 
writing now, to suggest that “pal- 
ilatives” such as are within the 
reach of every one of us might be 
ff value in the dark, dangerous 
hours ahead during which—we 
can see it plain, black as an ap- 
proaching thundercloud—we hu- 
man beings struggle with the vast 
problem of racial and international 
3ut I venture now, en- 
couraged by the new intellectual 
humility of the intelligent profes- 
sional men who Know, no matter 
how precise and accurate their 
aboratory-trained knowledge may 
e, that it covers only a part of 
the immense confused complex 
vhich is called “illness.” 

People used to think that some 
one solution for the tangled diffi- 
culties of racial and international 


relations. 
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relations could be found. There 
were Americans who said, years 
ago, that if all Negroes could just 
be transported somewhere else, 
out of the land to which they were 
forcibly brought with such hor- 
rible cruelty on the ships which 
transported them—. How foolish 
and self-defeating such a “short 
cut” would be! With the glimpses 
into human nature given us by 
modern psychological lore, we see 
that after three centuries in the 
U.S.A. colored 
more Africans than those of colo- 
nial American stock are British 
They are Americans 

We might even begin to see, 
though very dimly (people who 
try to look beyond their narrow 
old ideas always have to rub their 
eyes and peer hard to catch a 
glimpse of the great world around 
them ), that peoples, races, nations, 
different from ours probably have 
as great and valuable contribu- 
tions to make (whether along lines 
familiar to us or others), given 
decent living conditions, as we 
have. 

And we begin to know—well, 
not to know, but to guess—what 
modern doctors know, that nobody 
can invent an all-powerful “cure” 
for sickness or for the difficulties 
of the relations of people constant- 
ly brought closer and closer to- 
gether by swift modern communi- 
cations. We even guess that there 
is no “cure” other than through 
the slow natural processes of 
growth toward health—processes 
in which we have more faith than 
our great-great-grandfathers. 

In other words, we now know, 
actually do know, that the general 
“moral atmosphere” around a 
young child decides, on the whole, 
rather than the textbooks he 
studies, whether he grows up a 
straight-fibered, normal, life-lov- 
ing, and useful personality or a 
warped, neurotic burden to all 
who know him. And we begin to 
realize that “moral atmosphere” 
will probably greatly help in the 
solution of those racial problems 
and international organizations 
for which we cannot see any sure 
“cure” in sight. 

We are, all of us, more or less in 
a situation very familiar to’ re- 
There is a 


people are no 


sponsible women. 


“A DOCTOR'S wife looked at the 
tall, pale, trembling child and said, 
‘Don't you want to come in... ?'” 


grave sickness in the human fam- 
ily—no use denying that it is very 
serious. The doctors in charge 
admit they do not know yet just 
how to treat this sickness with 
real certainty that the treatment 
will be efficacious. The air is full 
of anxiety and dread Danger 
hangs darkly over our human 
home. 

Yet life must be lived The 
women of the family have alway) 
known that. Meals must be pre 
pared, clothes must be washed, 
babies must be cared for, children 
must somehow be kept well 
cheerful too, or they will not be 
well In thi ituation women, 
good women from time immemori 


al, have sat down together to plan 


for extra care to keep things mov 
ing peaceably, for far more than 
the usual thoughtfulness about the 
nervous susceptibilities of those 


forced to live in this nerve-racking 
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atmosphere of dread and anxiety. 
They soften their own voices; they 
call up all their stores of patience; 
they overlook, more than usually, 


muddy shoes on the kitchen floor 


and bicycles left out in the rain; 
they take far more pains than ever 
before to avoid rubbing people 
the wrong way. They bring out 
to the surface, where it can be 
seen, can be felt, day by day, hour 
by hour, all their goodwill, all their 
heart-felt desire to hold the family 
together. 

These are “palliatives,” yes. But 
not to be scorned. Applied by 


good women, skilled in the art of 


living, they have pulled many a 
family through a terrible dark 
crisis and on into the sunshine of 
normal life. Families where there 
is no one to apply such palliatives 
have often collapsed under the 
strain, and gone to pieces, neve! 
to recover. 

We ordinary everyday 
white, black, yellow, Catholic, 
Jewish, Moslem, Protestant, Bud- 
dhist, are in the situation of a 
family where there is a grave ill- 
ness. Doctors and other special- 
ists are in charge. We can only 
hope that they will out of their 
professional knowledge far beyond 
ours be able to devise measures 
which will be effective against the 
ill. But in the meantime, human 
life goes on, must go on. And we 
ordinary people, and no one else, 
are responsible for the moral at- 
mosphere of that life which has, 
in the long run, as much to do 
with helping along the struggle 
toward health, sanity, normal life, 
as measures taken by learned 
minds. 

Moral atmosphere in human re- 
lations is created for good or bad 
by just one thing—the nature of 
the personal contacts actually 
made in everyday life. Moral at- 
mosphere is the sum total of how 
people treat each other when they 
are in touch with other people— 
not how they write articles or ser- 
mons about what human relations 
should be. We know enough 
about psychology to know that one 
experience of decent, humane, 
thoughtful kindness not only often 
colors the whole day for the per- 
son experiencing it, but sometimes 
his whole life, because it stays 
with him in memory. And not in- 
frequently the life of many others, 
because he tells the story, as occa- 


people, 
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sion reminds him of it, even on 
into his old age. 

My mother, stepdaughter of an 
impecunious clergyman with a 
big family, desperate for a little 
money of her own, went out will- 
fully against the wishes of her 
family, to peddle books from door 
to door, when she was 16 years 
old. She was sensitive, high 
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strung, totally inexperienced of life 
outside a home, timid, muscularly 
soft as girls in professional fam- 
ilies were in the 1860s. After 
many hours of knocking faint- 
heartedly on strange doors and 
having them slammed in her face, 
being frightened by dogs and big 
rude boys, she was in a state of 
horrified shock and utter fatigue. 
At one door a doctor’s wife looked 
at the tall, pale, trembling child 
and said, ““Aren’t your feet very 
tired? Don’t you want to come 
in and soak them in hot water and 
have a cup of tea?” 

My mother had a very rich, in- 
teresting, and secure life and lived 
to be far beyond 80. But to her 
last days she could never tell the 
story of that kindness without 
weeping, as did the 16-year-old 
girl, drinking the comforting tea, 
her aching feet in the homely pail 
of hot water, the tears of gratitude 
streaming down her young cheeks. 
Her children’s eyes too were al- 
ways wet, when she told it, and the 
story is well known to her grand- 
children, and great-grandchildren, 
is a part of the raw material out 
of which they are constructing 
their conceptions of human life. 

And we know that, on the other 
side, one embittering experience 
of injustice and unfairness and 
malice can distill a poison into a 
whole life. 


Who are those responsible for 
the quality of everyday human 


contacts? We are. Not the 
learned. Not officialdom. Not 
professionals. Nobody but our- 
The minuteness, the pass- 
ing impermanency of most of 
these contacts conceal from us the 
momentous character of what they 
total up to, when added together. 
Each one can be either one more 
pinprick to susceptibilities already 
raw, or a soothing touch which 
quiets nerves quivering in resent- 
ment, in fear, in dread, in hopeless- 
It is for us to decide which 
contribution we shall make. And 
we constantly have a new chance 
to make the right decision—or the 
wrong one. It is for us to decide 
whether we will help create the 
right moral atmosphere or the 
poisonously bad one, all over 
again, later in the same day, and 
the next day, and the day after 
that. The opportunities recur and 
recur, laying on us each time a 
new responsibility to be honorably 
discharged or disgracefully 
evaded. 

Is there any general “principle” 
to guide us in this thicket of hu- 
man contacts, through which 
human beings all over the globe 
push their way, day by day? I 
think there is one. It could be 
phrased, “We don’t shoot hos- 
tages.” We are committed with 
all our hearts to the principle that 
the innocent must not be penal- 
ized for the actions of others. All 
civilized nations spend fabulous 
amounts of tax money on courts 
and legal systems to avoid pun- 
ishing innocent people for what 
has been done by the guilty. As 
jury men and women, as taxpay- 
ers, none of us dreams of evading 
this basic moral responsibility. A 
trial, to make sure whether one 
person or another has committed 
a crime, will drag on expensively 
for weeks. We regret that it costs 
so much time and money. But we 
never dream of just lumping the 
two together and punishing them 
both, to save time and money. 

Yet, the day we have seen an 
ignorant Jewish woman elbow her 
way ahead of her rightful place in 
a line of people waiting to buy 
railroad tickets, we bring all our 
influence to bear against renting 
a house on our street to a Jewish 
scientist and his finely musical 
wife— [Continued on page 58] 
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ML... PEOPLE are under 


the impression that the League of 
Nations has ceased to exist, and 
they discuss whether it would be 
desirable ‘‘to revive 
gut the intensely 
nteresting and quite surprising 
fact is that the League is very 
uch alive. 

In the midst of the tremendous 
cataclysm, nations have remained 
faithful to the great idea em- 
bodied in the League. It has been 
tripped of all the spectacular 
paraphernalia: there have been 
no sessions of the Assembly with 
hundreds of journalists flocking to 
Geneva, Switzerland. There have 
been no meetings of the Council 
with foreign ministers of Great 
Powers attending with their staffs. 
But the honest, useful, and in- 
tensely necessary work of interna- 
tional collaboration, codrdination, 
and administration has continued 
all the time and has met with 
greater understanding from Gov- 
ernments than ever before. 

Only Geneva is no longer the 
center it used to be. 

The League consisted—and con- 
sists—of three autonomous organ- 
izations (and a number of semi- 
autonomous offices): the Secre- 
tariat, the International Labor 
Organization, and the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 
The seat of the Court was at the 
Hague. The other League activi- 
ties had their staffs and executive 
offices at Geneva. Owing to war 
conditions, all this is changed. 

The International Labor Office, 
with its entire staff, is now in 
Montreal, Canada, and is continu- 
ing its good work at McGill Uni- 


possible or 


the League.” 


he 
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versity. The offices of the Perma- 
nent Court of Justice, after the oc- 
cupation of The Netherlands, were 
moved to Geneva, where the presi- 
dent and the registrar of the Court 
have been continuing their admin- 
istrative work since 1940, though 
no session of the Court has been 
held since the outbreak of World 
War II. 

Some of the most active .sec- 
tions of the League’s Secretariat 
were moved in 1940 to Princeton, 
New Jersey, where the economic, 
finance, and transit departments 
maintain their offices at the Insti- 
tute of Advanced Study. 

The Drug Organization of the 
League — i.e., the Supervisory 
Body of Opium and the Central 
Opium Board, with their staffs of 
secretaries and assistants—was 
moved from Geneva to Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The treasury department of the 
League is now in London, Eng- 
land, the only place where it 
could operate, because the funds 
of the League and contributions 
are in sO many currencies. 

Meanwhile in Geneva the Secre- 
tary General, with a staff of some- 
what under a hundred function- 
aries, has been directing League 
activities. Here all the routine 
work is done to preserve continu- 
ity in international affairs and 
make it possible for the great 
work to go on without dislocations 
when the war is over. 

By unanimous decisions, taken 
after Munich and renewed in De- 
cember, 1939, the Assembly and 
the Council of the League trans- 
ferred “for the duration” all their 
administrative and financial pow- 





LONG THE editor of the Morgenbladet, at 
Oslo, C. J. Hambro became Norway's fore- 


most political leader. He has been Presi- 
dent of the League of Nations Assembly 
and a member of its Council, and is now 
chairman of its Supervisory Committee. 


er to the Supervisory Committee 
of the League, acting with the 
concurrence of the Secretary Gen- 
eral and the Director of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. 

Budgets of the League for these 
vears, therefore, have been pre- 
pared by those high functionaries 
and, as usual, discussed and ap- 
proved by the Supervisory Com- 
mittee; but, and this is most un- 
usual, not presented to any 
Fourth Committee of the League 
Assembly and then finally adopted 
by the Assembly itself. The bud- 
get has been passed with finality 
by the Supervisory Committee 
and then circulated to Govern- 
ments with the request that they 
pay their contributions under the 
budget adopted in this way. 

And Governments have paid; 
they have even paid more prompt- 
ly than before. That is, the Gov- 
ernments of all the democratic 
countries: Great Britain, the Do- 
minions, India, Ireland, all the oc- 
cupied countries of Europe, 
headed by The Netherlands and 
Norway. Even Czechoslovakia, 
which did not exist as a recog- 
nized country at the outbreak of 


The League didn’t stop war but it kept international codperation alive and has 
a staff ready for any organization coming from the Dumbarton Oaks Conference. 
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the present war, has made a token 
payment to the League every 
year. The Petain government of 
France paid the full French con- 
tribution until the expiration of 
the two-year notice given by La- 
val in 1941, after the collapse of 
France. And the first action taken 
jointly by Generals de Gaulle and 
Giraud was to affirm in telegrams 
to the chairman of the Supervis 
ory Commission their loyalty to 
the League and to demand that 





Various Views 
on postwar problems have been 
and will be aired in the series 
‘A World to LIVE In’— of which 
this is installment Number 40. 





no consideration should be 
to Laval’s action of 1941 

The Supervisory Committee of 
the League, 
very extensive financial, adminis- 
trative, and controlling powers, 
was a rather unique League Com- 
mittee because it was elected by 
the Assembly; because the mem- 
bers were not elected as State rep 
resentatives, but in their personal 
capacity; and because, under the 
financial regulations, there always 
had to be a strong representation 
of nationals of small States on that 
Committee. 

The regular membership of this 
Committee is seven. By the end 
of 1939 the chairman was the au- 
thor of this article and the vice- 
chairman, Sir Cecil Kisch, of Great 
Britain. (They have continued in 
their functions ever since.) The 
vicissitudes of war have made it 
necessary for the Committee to 
use its privilege of coOpting new 
members to replace those who fell 
into German hands or dropped out 
because their countries no longer 
remained faithful to the League 
And the actual members, besides 
the two mentioned, are: Dr. Cas- 
tillo Najera, Mexican Ambassador 
to the U.S.A.; Hume Wrong, of the 
Canadian Department for Exter- 
nal Affairs; Costa du Rels, Boliv- 
ian Ambassador to Buenos Aires; 
Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, the 
Agent of India in the United 
States; and R. H. Brand, head of 
the British Treasury Mission to 
the United States. 

These men have been connected 
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with League activities for long 
years. But however competent 
they may possibly be, it is obvious 
that they are not possessed of any 
authority that would in itself in- 
duce Governments to continue to 
contributions to the 
League. The fact that they are 
doing so, in spite of all the finan- 
cial difficulties of war budgets, is 
proof that they consider the ac- 
tivities of the League essential 
and hold it to be of vital impor- 
tance for the future to preserve 
intact that great storehouse of in- 
which is 


pay their 


ternational experience 
the League 

It is perfectly true that the 
League failed to accomplish what 
it was primarily organized to do: 
“To achieve international peace 
and security.” But it is equally 
true that the idea mentioned first 
of all in the preamble to the Cove- 
nant—“To promote international 
codperation”—has been given life 
and expression through the 
League organizations during the 
last two decades to such an extent 
that we can hardly imagine what 
the world would have been like 
today without that continuous, 
modest, and eminently practical 
work. 

Mr. Cordell Hull, United States 
Secretary of State, in a letter to 
the Secretary General of the 
League in 1939, used these words: 

The League of Nations has been re- 
sponsible for the development of mu- 
tual exchange and discussions of ideas 
and methods to a greater extent and 
in more fields of humanitarian and sci- 
entific endeavor than any other organ- 
ization in history. 


This work has to go on, no mat- 
ter what name be given to the 
general international organization 
which will be brought into being 
after Dumbarton Oaks. It is a 
work that spreads over every field 
of human activity in a world 
where distances and geographical 
frontiers are rapidly disappearing 
and every problem has become in- 
ternational because interdepend- 
ency of all countries is today a fact. 

The League Committees and 
staffs have been entrusted with 
such tasks as drug control; the 
very important epidemiological in- 
telligence service; standardization 
of vitamin tablets and of every 
kind of serum; making lighthouse 
signals and buoyage systems iden- 
tical all over the world; drafting 


conventions to prevent double 
taxation; and publication of the 
Bulletin of Statistics, the Surveys 
of World Trade, the Yearbook of 
Armaments, the Review of World 
Trade, the Statistical Yearbook, 
the Bulletin of the Health Organ- 
ization, and so on. 

Such activities must continue. 
And we shall still have to look 
after minorities and protect them; 
there will still be mandated areas 
—no matter what names may be 
applied to them. The social work 
of the League—preventing traffic 
in women and children and the 
aiding of refugees—this, too, must 
go on. 

Operating under its jealously 
supervised budget, the League has 
done its work at ridiculously low 
cost—and _ efficiently—because it 
has the best staff of interpreters, 
minute internationally 
trained stenographers, and secre- 
taries to be found in the world. It 
has the files and the archives 
needed for any kind of interna- 
tional research work. That is why 
I believe that not only the offices 
of the League but also the staffs 
of the League must be taken over 
if any kind of new general inter- 
national organization be created. 


writers, 


More Than Half a League Onward 
A steady stream of litera- 
ture awaits those who would 


further inform themselves 


Note on wartime activities of the 


League of Nations. Among the publi- 
cations are: 
Pamphlets: 

Foreign Policy Reports, such as “Geneva In- 
stitutions in Wartime,” by Ernest S$ 
Hediger, May 1, 1943, Foreign Policy As- 
sociation (22 E. 38th St., New York, New 
York). 25c each. 

Headline Books—The Struggle for World 
Order, by Vera Micheles Dean, and others. 
Write for list, Foreign Policy Association 
(22 E. 38th St., New York, New York). 
25c each. 

The I.L.0. at Work. International Labor 
Office, 3480 University St., Montreal, Que- 
bec. Canada. Free. 

Manpower Mobilization for Peace, Interna- 
tional Labor Office, 3480 University St., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 25c. 

The League of Nations and Associated Agen- 
cies, by Arthur Sweetser. International 
Conciliation, Feb., 1944. Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace (405 W. 
117th St., New York 27, New York). 25c 
per year. 

Agencies for International Coéperation (File 
725, Rotary International, 35 E. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 1, Illinois. Free). 

Books: 

Conditions of Peace. by Edward H. Carr 
(Macmillan, 1942, $2.50). 

The Peace We Fight For, by Hiram Mother- 
well (Harper, 1943, $3) 

Searchlight on Peace Plans, by Edith Wyn- 
ner and George Lloyd (E. P. Dutton, 1944, 
$5). 

The Permanent Court of International Justice, 
1920-1942, by Manley O. Hudson (Macmil- 
lan, 1943, $7). 

The Time for Decision, by Sumner Welles 
(Harper, 1944, $3). 

How to Win the Peace, by C. J. Hambro 
(Lippincott, 1942, $3). 
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The Man Who Taught Me Mast 


By Louis Payler 


Rotarian, Miamisburg, Ohio 


|| I was 15 and in the 


first year of a large downtown 

1 school in Cincinnati, Ohio, I 
et Fred Bolton, who taught me 

re that has influenced my life 
an any one man I have known 
petore or since, 

passed Mr. Bolton's 
daily on my way to school. I al- 

liked to stare at the large 
ystal containers of red and 
reen liquid which brightened his 
and the many interest- 
items which crowded his dis- 
Also if I had an extra dime, 
it went into his cash register in 
exchange for a tall glass of pink 
delight, called a nectar soda. This 
mixture he made after his own 
ecret recipe. It was of such 
outh-watering lusciousness that 
even now I can remember and 
ng for it. If I was so fortunate 
to have a few pennies, they 
vere converted into “gold bricks” 
quares of chewy molasses candy 
covered with thick chocolate), 
pan candy in slabs of pink, mo- 
ses, and white streaked with 
corice, or tan squares of fudge, 
piled in a gleaming case in identi- 
cal square glass dishes. A nickel 
vould buy a bulging bag of candy 
to give a pal and me sweet chew- 
ng on the long walk to and from 
chool. 

One morning, propped against 
the huge bottle of green liquid in 
Bolton’s window, was a home- 
made sign “Boy Wanted.” I took 
one glance at the corner church 
clock and decided to go in and try 
to get that job before the tardy 
bell rang at school, and before 
some other boy got the job. 

Mr. Bolton, although a man un- 
der middle height, looked big and 
ary to me as my changing voice 
cracked over the words: “I’d like 
to apply for the job.” 

‘“What’s your name?” he asked 
crisply. 

‘Lou,” I managed to croak. 
Louis Payler. I live on Wade 
Street.” 

He glanced at my 


drugstore 


ndows, 


books. 
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Contest manuscripts poured in, from Kenya to New Zealand; 
judges studied them with care, gave this one the first prize. 


“Which high school and what 
year?” he asked. 
Then followed questions in 


rapid fire what grades did I 
get, what recommendations could 
I give, etc. .. . until my head was 
spinning. Soon I found myself on 
the sidewalk again, the words 
ringing in my ears that he would 
look up my references, consider 
me, and let me know on the way 
home from school. If I should 
get the job, it would pay $2 a 
week. I would have to work 
every evening after school until 
9, help half an hour in the morn- 
ing to clean up, and every other 
Sunday afternoon and evening I 
would have to take care of the 
soda fountain, for which I would 
receive an extra quarter. 

I didn’t hear much in school 
that day. I was spending my as 


“I WAS petrified behind the soda 
fountain, but Mr. Bolton proved him- 
self an artist of the quick draw.” 


vet unearned wealth and, better 
than that, serving sodas and sun 
and drinking as many as I 
Heaven couldn't 


daes 
wanted myself. 
be sweeter. 

At last school wa 
day, and I 
store breathless from running and 
worrying that some other boy had 
been the lucky choice. “Okeh, the 
job’s yours, and you can 


over for the 


arrived at Bolton's 


start 


Illustration by Hans Hanson 
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now,” Bolton greeted me, and 
smiled. An angel couldn’t have 
looked better to me than that 
small man, with eyes twinkling 
back of his big specs. 

Down went my books. “What 
do you want me to do first?” 

Right there my business ex- 
perience began. I thank my lucky 
stars it was under Mr. Bolton. He 
was strict and a good disciplinari- 
an. It was what I needed to off 
set my happy-go-lucky habits 

Mr. Bolton led me to the room 
in the rear of the drugstore with 
its glass partition and shelves 
lined with bottles, squat and alike, 
all marked with black and gold 
signs. I saw the counter with its 
scales and various sized mortars 
with heavy and light pestels. I 
sniffed the magic blend of odors, 
sweet, spicy, and “druggy.” I had 
always wondered what was back 
of that mysterious partition where 
the sign read “No Admittance.’ 
Now I was on this enchanted 
ground. Mr. Bolton pointed to the 
corner sink with its granite soap 
dish and_ red-bordered _ roller 
towel. “First, wash your face, 
scrub your hands thoroughly, and 
comb your hair. Use that clothes- 
brush on your suit. Absolute neat- 
ness first.” 


Decax was lesson No. 1, and he 
was an example in that, for his 
shirts were always white and 
crisp, his tie bright and spotless 
with a diamond stud, right under 
the knot (which I thought the 
height of elegance and had an am- 
bition to own a similar one). His 
washable store coat was always 
clean and pressed; his trousers 
had a knife edge. His scanty hair 
was parted in the precise middle 
(I wondered if he counted the 
hairs) and his hands were 
scrubbed and nails clean 

Mr. Bolton showed me the in- 
tricacies of the cash register, say- 
ing as he did so, “Honesty is the 
best policy. I’ve always found it 
so. I hired you because I was told 
you were honest.” Without fur- 
ther comment on the money situ- 
ation, he showed me the myster- 
ies of the faucets and handles at 
the soda fountain. He explained 
the jars and bottles of extracts 
and the tricks of dipping ice 
cream and making sodas and sun- 
daes. “You can have one soda or 
sundae a day. You may eat as 
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ROTARY ’S international President, Richard 
H. Wells, presents Prize Winner Louis Pay- 
ler with his first-place check at a Rotary 
intercity meeting held in Dayton, Ohio. 


much candy as you want in the 


store, but take none out.” How 
wise he was, knowing liberty 


would prevent license and sneak- 
ing, and thus wordlessly teaching 
me the idea of control, and put- 
ting me on my honor. 

“In the evenings you will help 
the relief man,” he told me. “On 
my Sunday on, you will take care 
of the fountain and make my de- 
liveries.” He taught me to be an 
executive, delegating responsibil- 
ity as associates were ready for it, 
and not trying to do it all myself. 
As I was able, he put responsibil- 
ities upon me. He expected me to 
do my best and I tried not to dis- 
appoint him. 

The next lesson was thorough- 
ness. I had that the first Satur- 
day, when I polished the win- 
Mr. Bolton surveyed me 
critically. He removed his glasses 
and polished them, put them back 
on. The spots on the windows 
seemed to magnify as he looked. 
“Louis,” his voice was even and 
not scolding, “the windows have 
to shine. ‘Anything worth doing 
is worth doing well.’ The windows 
will have to be done over.” 

Among other things, as I worked 
with him the first week, Mr. Bol- 
ton told me: “When you sell an 
item and you notice there are only 
two left in stock, always put it on 
the order sheet which hangs over 
my work table.” One day, in the 
rush of customers, I forgot to put 
down a sale of a bottle of Peruna. 
When Mr. Bolton had a call for 
this item and found none, he 
promised to get the customer 
some at once. He said to me: 
“You will have to make a trip to 
the wholesale drug house. Get a 
dozen bottles and deliver one to 
the customer.” He did not scold, 


dows. 


but I remembered, for he gave me 
no carfare, and I had to walk, thus 
missing a precious hour and a 
half of operating the soda foun- 
tain. I didn’t slip again in that 
way. He never wasted time in 
scolding. 

Mr. Bolton was a quiet man, 
and you wouldn't suspect heroism 
in his make-up, but I shall never 
forget the day a burly tough came 
into the store, asked for a plug of 
tobacco, and, when Mr. Bolton 
opened the cash register, de- 
manded: “Hand it over, Bud!” 

I was petrified behind the soda 
fountain, but Mr. Bolton proved 
himself an artist of the quick 
draw, for before the hairy hand 
was in the register, he had an evil- 
looking revolver pointed straight 
at the fellow’s head. He looked 
to me as if he had grown and the 
expression of his eyes was fierce, 
to say the least: “Get out of here 
quick, fore I blow your head off!”’ 

The man made a move to grab 
at the money, but Mr. Bolton 
stepped on a button which set off 
a loud alarm bell, and shot at the 
same time over the man’s head. 
The man turned and fled. ‘Cour- 
age to defend his own’’—that was 
another lesson. After that he 
looked like a Wild West hero to 
me. 

Mr. Bolton taught me industry 
and the value of time when he en- 
couraged me to bring my books 
and study during slack hours. He 
kept busy himself and kept others 
busy. He showed me how to make 
the cold cure which he had pat- 
ented, and his cough medicine and 
headache tablets. How I loved to 
pound the pestle in the mortar, 
and roll pills and fill capsules. 

A scrubwoman came once a 
week and scrubbed the linoleum 
floor on her hands and knees with 
a huge bucket of hot soapy water. 
She got 50 cents for it. On other 
days I mopped the floor. One day 
the woman said she couldn’t spare 
the time any more for scrubbing, 
so I volunteered to take on this 
additional duty. Mr. Bolton let 
me. The first time I splashed some 
water against the marble base of 
the candy counter, he said: “Louis, 
wipe the marble clean. You 
mustn’t slop.” Thoroughness and 
neatness again. 

Every -candy dish had to be 
washed each week, all the bottles 
wiped off, the counters scrubbed 
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until they were white, the scales 
lished. The glass bottles had 
o be dusted, the castor-oil pump 
cleared of gum and thick oil. 

Mr. Bolton taught me thrift, too. 
Everything must be used, I found, 
down to the last smidgen of soap. 
Not an inch too much cord must 
be used or a bit too much green 
vrapping paper. At the begin- 
ning, when cleaning out some bot- 
tles, I had thrown several table- 
liquid into the sink. 

Waste not, want not,” cautioned 
Mr. Bolton. “Always make the 
best use of everything you have.” 

I applied this so conscientiously 
that once, not knowing what to 
do with the dregs of the castor-oil 
pump, I drank it, with rather em- 
barrassing results. 

One time I was filling capsules 
ind spilled part of the quinine. 
Mr. Bolton stepped over: “Here’s 
the way to do it quickest and easi- 
est. Always study a job and do it 
the easiest and quickest way.” 

That lesson stuck with me, and 
has given me an approach to a 
task which I have passed on to 
many others. 

Another principle of good busi- 
ness I absorbed from Mr. Bolton 

as never to sell anything but 
vhat was right. The nectar sirup, 
for example, was difficult to keep 

weet. One warm afternoon I 
mixed a nectar soda for a high- 
school boy. I smelled the sirup 
as I opened the jar and knew it 
wasn't right, but I thought it 
might get by. 

When the boy tasted the soda, 
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Writers and Rotarians all, these men rated the 225 essays en- 
tered in THE ROTARIAN’S ‘‘Man Who Taught Me Most’’ Ariz. 
Contest: (1. to r.) Albert W. Atwood, Washington, D. C.; John 
T. Frederick, Alpena, Mich.; John E. Drewry, Athens, Ga.; 
John T. Bartlett, Boulder, Colo.; Robert J. C. Stead, Ottawa, 
FIRST PRIZE ($100)— Louis Payler, of Mi. 

SECOND ($75)—Henry E. Taylor, of Kam- 
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he wrinkled his nose. “This nec- 
tar’s off,” he complained. Before 
I could protest, Mr. Bolton said, 
“Why not try a cherry instead?” 

After the boy was gone, Mr. 
Bolton said quietly: “Never argue 
with a customer or insist you're 
right.” He proved this again and 
again by making refunds I knew 
weren't deserved, or by making 
good on guaranties, and he always 
did it gracefully. 


"ERHAPS the biggest lesson of 
all was that of saving. On my first 
payday, Mr. Bolton said, “Now 
you are earning money; each 
week you should put some aside. 
Did you plan on that?” 

“No, sir,” I answered truthfully. 
I had no experience with banks 
or building associations. I thought 
money was for one purpose: to 
spend. “You should put at least 
a quarter a week away regularly. 
I can open an account for you.” 

“All right,” I answered, not 
very enthusiastically, seeing the 
things I was going to buy go glim- 
mering. 

The following Saturday some- 
thing happened to puzzle me. I 
had scrubbed the floor for the first 
time, taking the scrubwoman’s 
job, and was to receive 50 cents 
for it. However, my pay was only 
my usual $2. I did not like to ask 
for it, but I did want the 50 cents 
to buy some magic-trick stuff I 
had seen advertised. I went home 
and worried. 

The next day was Mr. Bolton’s 
Sunday on, and while I was help- 


THE CONTEST JUDGES 





ing I managed to screw up cour- 
age: “Mr. Bolton,” I said, “you 
didn’t pay me the 50 cents for 
scrubbing the floor.”’ 

He grinned: “I did pay you.” 

I knew I hadn't received the 
money. As I was puzzling over 
this, wondering what to say next, 
he reached into a drawer and 
brought out a stiff black book. My 
name was on it, and a number 
When I turned to the inside ruled 
page, I saw initials and $1 entered 
therein. 

“That’s your 
tion book. I put in your quarter, 
your half dollar for scrubbing, and 
added a quarter so you'd have a 
dollar for a starter.” 

I felt grown up and important. 
There was something to saving, 
after all. Thereafter as long as I 
worked for him, there was a week- 
ly deposit. Today I still have an 
account in that building associa- 
tion, and the habit he instilled in- 
to me hasn’t lost its hold. 
to it any property and money | 
have accumulated 

Mr. Bolton has long since passed 
from this life, but the lessons he 
taught me are still alive and work- 
ing. Best of all, I’ve passed them 
on to many employees and asso- 
ciates. Now I’m trying to teach 
them to my children. 
urate life and have as many lives 
as the fabled cat. I'd like to be a 
Mr. Bolton to some youngster or 
youngsters. I know it’d be a bet- 
ter guaranty to be remembered 
than the biggest monument any- 
where in this world. 


building-associa 
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HENEVER people ask me 


what’s ahead in aviation, 
their questions usually run 
about like this: 

1. How large will the largest 
planes of tomorrow be? What will 
they look like? 

2. How fast will we fly ...and 
how high? 

3. What’s all this about jet pro- 
pulsion? Is the propeller doomed? 

4. Is the helicopter it? Is THIS 
the family plane of tomorrow? If 
not, what IS—and what will it 
cost? 

Simple questions, aren’t they’ 
Yet I can’t answer a one of them— 
not with any finality, certainly 
For what I said in an article in 
THE ROTARIAN just 15 years ago 
this month—when people were 
driving 150 miles to see one of the 
new Stout-built Ford tri-motors 
land at the State fairgrounds—still 
goes today: “There isn’t any man 
who can predict what is going to 
happen in this aviation business.” 

Yet, with a little imagineering it 
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How big can we go? There is, 
theoretically, no known limit on 
the size to which we can build an 
airplane — provided we have the 
power to move it through the air. 
But that’s the catch—horsepower! 
The 139-pound engine which 
pushed the Wright plane off on the 
first successful heavier-than-air 
flight 41 years ago last month de- 
veloped only 12 “horses’—just 
barely enough to lift itself, a man, 
and the box-kite-like arrangement 
of spruce, shirting, and wire that 
comprised that historic flying ma- 
chine. 

Last April a long-nosed, lithe- 
lined air monster weighing 80,000 
pounds and capable of carrying 
not just one, but 57 passengers 
plus crew, streaked nonstop across 
the United States in six hours and 
58 minutes: a speed in excess of 
300 miles an hour. 

What made that record flight of 
Lockheed’s giant Constellation 
possible was horsepower — 8,800 
horsepower! Each of the four 








might of 2,200 horses to its pro- 
peller shaft. With it have we 
neared the boundaries of aircraft- 
engine power? By no means! A 
5,000-horsepower engine, it is re- 
ported, is already thundering in its 
test cell. 

String four, six, ten, or a dozen 
of those 5,000-h.p. engines along 
the wing of your transport of to- 
morrow—figuring, meanwhile, as 
aircraft designers do, that each 
horsepower will lift roughly ten 
pounds of loaded-plane weight— 






















is not impossible to say what could Wright engines of this great craft, and you can estimate for yourself 
happen, what the planes of tomor- which its maker claims has the the sheer bulk of the mammoth 
row may be like. With that pitch largest load-carrying capacity of craft at which we shall be staring fo 
on our mental propellers, let’s take any land-based transport, was, in in the near future. Ww 
a cautious look, then, at those four other words, putting out 2,200 Some hint of how near that day sh 
questions—remembering that in horsepower! Compare that with may be lies in what Glenn L. Mar- cI 
some dingy back-yard shop or on the 12-horsepower engines of 1903, tin had to say not so long ago. Mr. fli 
some secret military airfield there _ or, for that matter, with the 1,200- Martin, as the world knows pretty to 
may stand at this moment a craft horsepower engines which today well by this time, is the builder pr 
of unorthodox form that will pull the ubiquitous two-motored _ of the “largest operating airplane fo 
knock our current concepts of Douglas DC-3s with their 21 pas- in the world’—the 148,500-pound to 
flight into the well-known cocked __ gsengers, pilot, co-pilot, stewardess, | Mars [pictured on this month’s pc 
hat and nullify half of what we and thermos-bottle dinners up and cover—EbpiTor]. That qualifica- 19 
say here. down the airways of the world at tion, “largest operating airplane,” of 
180 miles an hour. is important, by the way. The of 
So—we have a light, intricate, largest plane ever built and flown 
and beautiful piece of machinery is the Douglas B-19, a 170,000- St 
that delivers the concentrated pound experimental behemoth be 
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ROCKETS boost this bi-motored Martin Mariner steeply into the air 
In wide use on military craft, 


on a take-off in the South Pacific. 


four stories high, the crushing 
weight of which is said to have 
hoved one wheel through a con- 
crete runway on an early test 
flight. Mr. Martin, to come back 
to him, has announced that he is 
preparing to build a flying boat 


for transoceanic service with a 
total gross weight of 250,000 
pounds. In the “little” Mars of 


1945, remember, the cubic content 
of the hull alone is equal to that 
of a 14-room house. 

The Constellation, the Mars, the 
Stratoliner (which, slimmed down, 
became the famed F lying Fortress ) 

-these and other present sky 
giants which foreshadow the fu- 
ture are all in battle dress today. 
When war ends, they will be our 
first and largest planes. And after 
that, when materials begin to thaw 
—well, I want to be there to see 
it. 

Transoceanic air liners carrying 
400 people? Why not? A 400- 
passenger transport which Consol- 
idated Vultee plans to build is al- 
ready in the mockup-model. stage. 
It is equipped with inside eleva- 
tors which will carry passengers 
from one level to another. Doug- 
las has an order from Pan-Amer- 
ican for 26 of its proposed DC-7s— 
121-passenger, overwater planes 
that will cruise at 400 miles an 
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By William B. Stout 


A pioneer aircraft designer takes a calm 
look at some of the strange and mammoth 
shapes now rising on aviation’s horizon. 





hour. Boeing is currently display- 
ing models of a double-deck lux- 
ury transport, based on its famed 
B-29 Superfortress, that will car- 
ry 100. And so forth. 

And huge flying wings in which 
the wing itself, shaped like a great 
thick Australian boomerang, com- 
prises the entire structure of the 
ship? Whatof them? Introduced 
in the United States by the Texan 
Vincent Burnelli and actually 
built on a small scale and flown 
by John Northrup’s men and oth- 
ers, the tailless plane is aerody- 
namically sound. Time will tell 
whether or not it’s the design for 
tomorrow. 

But these really Gargantuan 
planes and strange shapes will 
come slowly. The rosy visions of 
them which the commercial illus- 
trator has conjured up for you will 
long since have vanished ere you 
flyin them. And that will be just 
as well. What we might all prof- 
itably recall is that back in 1851, as 
the era of steamshipping was 
dawning, some eager gentlemen 
built a tremendous vessel they 
called the Great Eastern. Equipped 
with screw propeller, paddle 
wheels, and sails to boot, and be- 
ing far longer and heavier than 
any ship before her, she was, her 
promoters held, the greatest 











this auxiliary form of jet propulsion (not to be confused with the 
propellerless jet plane) may find many peacetime applications. 


steamship in all the history of 
sailing. She turned out to be its 
greatest failure. Her designers 
had gone too far, and too fast, with 
too little experience. 

How fast shall we fly—to come 
to our next question—and how 
high? When, some time back, two 
U.S. Army fliers dived their P-47, 
or Republic Thunderbolt, at 725 
miles an hour, they had almost 
reached the theoretical limit of 
speed in present-type aircraft. It’s 
the consensus of engineers that 
propeller-drawn planes will prob- 
ably never exceed 750 m.p.h. 
which happens to be speed of 
sound—for speeds exceeding that 
point so churn up the smooth flow 
of air over the airfoil, or wing, that 
“lift” ceases and your craft drops. 
Also when the tips of a propeller 
reach the same speed, 750 m.p.h., 
efficiency falls—for at that point 
the propeller begins to skid in the 
air, finding no further resistance to 
its terrific flailings. 

But who said we shall always 
be dependent upon propellers? 
There’s this new jet propulsion, 
isn’t there? You're right, jet pro- 
pulsion, while far from new, may 
indeed open the way to superson- 
ic speeds—but that’s a develop- 
ment I shall come to a paragraph 
or two later. Will you settle for 
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AN ARTIST'S sketch of a 120-ton “flying wing” 


a speed of 450 miles an hour on 
that trip to Rio you will take, say, 
five years after the war ends? 
That seems not too much to prom 
ise. 

How high? While we shall use 
all levels, flight eight mile 
the earth will be commonplace for 
long-distance trips. It is already 
—for military aircraft. In pre 
surized, air-conditioned cabins we 
shall ride high above rain, slee 
snow, and storms in the calm o 
the stratosphere. 

And it may be that what Ameri 
can airmen call a “Mickey” will 
have steered us safely through the 
fog, smoke, clouds, and other 
planes we had to clear on our as- 
cent to this high realm. A “Mick- 
ey,” as you may have read the oth- 


apove 


er day in the papers, is an astound 
ing radar device that “sees” in 
complete darkness and zero visi 


designed for Colonial Airlines by Vincent Burnelli, exponent of all-wing craft. 


bility. It is one of the most signifi- 
cant developments of the war. It 
may also be that a bank of jet en- 
gines will propel us. 

Which brings me to Question 3 
and jet propulsion. When the com- 
ic-strip artist invented Buck Rog- 
ers and the rocket plane, he did 
more than just borrow a dream. 
He had hit upon an ancient fun- 
damental .. . and while our chil- 
dren read of Buck’s dizzying feats, 
firms and Governments were at 
the same time feverishly trying to 
develop from all angles the rock 
ets and other jet engines this won- 
der man had mastered so handily 

» long before. The most malici- 
ously ingenious machine to result 
is the robot bomb, which did so 
much damage to London. It, in 

elf, has no immediate future in 
1viation so far as passenger flight 
; concerned, but where its devel- 


opment may lead in other lines no- 
body knows. The robomb is sim- 
ple; it is nothing but a jet of almost 
continuous explosions with 
enough reactions backward to 
send the machine forward. 

Look at it this way. If you put 
a 16-inch gun in the place of a 
fuselage in an airplane, and fixed 
it automatically to shoot a blank 
cartridge backward 1,000 times a 
minute, the reaction of the kick- 
ing gun would shoot the machine 
forward through the air. That’s 
how the robomb works, using ex- 
plosions of gasoline or oil rather 
than gunpowder, of course. That 
is how the ordinary Independence 
Day skyrocket, the rocket that as- 
sists fighter planes on take-offs, 
and the German V-2 rocket work, 
except that in these cases the 
burning is continuous rather than 


explosive, giving a continuous 


THE AUTHOR, with an early model of his SkyCar, a hybrid auto- air. Landing at an airport, the driver pushes a button releasing 


airplane capable of 60 miles an hour on the highway, 100 in the 


the wings and tail, then motors to town on powered wheels. 
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s a flying wing—built and in flight! 


thrust over a short period of time. 

And that, in principle, is how 
the gas turbine works. The gas 
turbine, you have learned by now, 
is the technical name of the en- 
gine that drives the propellerless 
aircraft you have read so much 
about of late. An initial compres- 
sor, like a highly efficient fan, com- 
presses the air which the engine 
has sucked in and forces it through 
a giant carburetor that mixes it 
with gas which is exploded. In 
passing on to the outer air, the 
exploding gases go through an- 
other windmill, or turbine, which 
takes out enough power to drive 
the original compressor. The rest 
of the charge goes out the back 
and slams against the air with a 
resultant thrust in the other di- 
rection, But so continuous is that 
slamming that the pilot who made 
the initial test on the first jet plane 


NEWEST THING in helicopters is the Hiller-copter, invented and 
piloted here by Stanley Hiller, Jr., 19-year-old son of a Berkeley, 


Designed by John K. Northrup, it is shown 


developed in the United States 
came it was the 
smoothest ride he had ever expe- 
rienced in any plane. 

It was an RAF flier, Frank 
Whittle, who produced and pat- 
ented the gas turbine back in 1930. 
It was new heat-resistant metals 
that made it possible. It was some 
high-grade international and busi- 
ness codperation among the Brit- 
ish and American Governments, 
Bell Aircraft Corporation, General 
Electric, and others that is mak- 
ing the forthcoming fleets of jet- 
propelled fighter planes possible. 

Now comes the prediction from 
a representative of British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation that we 
shall be using jet propulsion for 
fast transportation within two or 
three years. I am not one to dis- 
agree with him. In large air- 
planes these gas turbines, which, 


down to say 


Calif., Rotarian. 





during tests 


tail rotor, and, says Hiller, 





in California. A pusher-propeller moves it. 


by the way, have only one moving 
part, are going to have a big field, 
particularly when we reach that 
sonic speed limit we 
earlier. One further characteristic 
of the jet plane that should endear 
it to many is that the faster you 
drive it, the cheaper your costs. 
At high speeds it uses about half 
the fuel of a propeller-type engine 
of similar power. And for what it 
is worth to you, the gas-turbine 
plane is 75 percent quieter. Is 
the propeller then doomed? I do 
not think so. Its potentials have 
by no means been exhausted. It 
will continue to work alone in 
some cases and will team up with 
jet engines in others. 

Is the helicopter it? Is this the 
craft that will crowd metropolitan 
parking lots, whisk us out to that 
client in Cider City, or away up 
to Gray’s [Continued on page 55] 


discussed 


Its counteracting rotors obviate the need of a 
speeds possible. 


make 100-m.p.h. 
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THE AUTHOR heads India’s famous House 
of Tata, which includes, among its many 
companies, the Tata Air Lines. This article 


is based on his talk before the Rotary 
Club of Bombay, of which he is a member. 


i WOULD define the Air Age as 
the time, some 20 or 30 years 
hence, when facilities for air trav- 
el will be as widely available as 
railway and steamer facilities are 
today; when fares for various 
classes of travel will 
those of surface transport; when 
all long-distance passenger traffic 
will be carried by air; when the 
normal average speed of air trans- 
port will be about 400 miles an 
hour. 

When no point on the earth's 
surface will be more than a day’s 
travel from any other point; when 
the suburbs of Bombay will ex- 
tend up to 200 miles from town, 
and members of the city’s Rotary 
Club will fly back and forth every 
day in their private planes or on a 
season ticket; when we shall think 
no more of running up for a day's 
conference to London or New 
York than we do today of a trip to 
Delhi or Calcutta; when the prob- 
lems of distance and time having 
ceased to exist, adventurous man 
will begin to think of interplane- 
tary travel; when young people 
will casually strap on individual 
wings, powered perhaps with nu- 
clear energy, and gambol in the 
skies for sport or pleasure; and 
when, alas!, man in his wickedness 
will be in a position to overwhelm 
his enemies in a few hours with 
armies equipped with the full par- 
aphernalia of war landed like lo- 
custs from the skies 

Now some of us, who look back 
with nostalgia upon the days of 
the sailing ship and the stage- 
coach, to say nothing of the bul- 


approach 
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The Gr Age Dawns 


Will it be an era in which men use planes 


to rain more terrible death from the skies 


or to hasten the world’s predestined unity? 


By J. R. D. Tata 


lock cart, and who feel that peace 
and leisure and gracious living 
vanished when steam and electric 
power came into existence, will 
view with dismay a world in 
which the fully developed flying 
machine will, in their eyes, mere- 
ly add to the horrors of an over- 
mechanized age. Others, like my- 
self, will, on the contrary, look 
upon this new era as one of great- 
er happiness, leisure, and enjoy- 
ment when man will truly come 
into his own, unrestricted by 
space, unfettered by time, with 
the whole world as his neighbor- 
hood. 

We may, for instance, think of 
distances in terms of 40 miles an 
hour on land and half that speed 
at sea, and our conception of the 
size of the world is conditioned by 
those speeds. We think of Cal- 
cutta not so much as 1,100 miles 
from Bombay, but as about 40 
hours’ travel from Bombay; of 
Poona as being three hours rather 
than 100 miles away. Most of us 
still think of England as about a 
fortnight away and America three 
weeks. But when we shall nor- 
mally travel to Calcutta in the 
same time as we now take to trav- 
el to Poona; when we shall reach 
London in the time it takes us to 
reach Delhi, and New York in the 
time we take to get to Madras, 
then, insofar as distances mean 
anything to us, Calcutta will have 
closed in to the same distance as 
Poona today, London will have 
moved to Delhi, and New York to 
Madras. 

What else will all this mean but 
that the world will have shrunk to 
about one-fifteenth its present 
size? 

Because of this shrinkage and 
of the higher standard of living 
which we shall then enjoy—lI 


hope—there will be a vast increase 
in the amount of travelling. Not 
only will this greatly stimulate 
trade and industry, but it will give 
people all over the world oppor- 
tunities undreamed of today of 
visiting other lands and of know- 
ing and understanding their peo- 
ple. To understand people is the 
first step to liking them. After all, 
if we exclude blind racial preju- 
dice, which science has conclusive- 
ly proved to be nothing but a de- 
lusion, our instinctive dislike of 
foreigners is based largely on our 
lack of personal knowledge of 
them and on a consequent belief 
that they are different from our- 
selves. When, in the Air Age, the 
peoples of the world thousands of 
miles apart will freely mix with 
one another, distrust and hostility 
between them will fade away as 
differences in their modes of liv- 
ing, in their outlook on life, and 
in their manners tend to disap- 
pear. Political frontiers will tend 
to break down, if for no other rea- 
son than that people will no long- 
er tolerate being challenged as 
aliens and asked to submit to pass- 
port and currency restrictions in 
a world which will physically have 
become one. Barriers of the mind 
will also break down as a unified 
world culture is gradually evolved. 

During the Air Age, further, 
there will be an enormous increase 
in the carriage of goods by air, but 
on a scale not to be compared with 
that of passenger flying. 

This brings me to an important 
point about which there is much 
popular misconception. The lay- 
man often imagines a future when 
not only all passengers but also all 
goods will travel by air and the 
whole of the world’s trade will be 
carried in great fleets of giant air- 
planes or trains of gliders. He 
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looks upon the railway train and 
the ship as a dying breed and vis- 
ualizes a world where nothing will 
move except by air. His opti- 
mism, which is usually in inverse 
ratio to his knowledge of the sub- 
ject, is partly due to the fact that 
the airplane has been unduly 
glamourized. Aircraft will, in fact, 
never provide a cheap means of 
transporting goods and, however 
far we may look ahead, there are 
no grounds for believing that fly- 
ing will not always remain the 
most expensive form of transpor- 
tation. 

For instance, it has been esti- 
mated that to move by air the 
whole of the freight carried an- 
nually by the American railways 
would require 600,000 airplanes, 
122 billion gallons of petrol 
(which, incidentally, is 142 times 
more than the prewar cracking 
capacity of the whole world), and 
20 million men, or about two- 
thirds of the working population 
of the United States. It is clear 
from this that the bulk of the 
world’s cargo will always continue 
to travel by surface transport. 

The Air Age will not only bring 
us enormously increased oppor- 
tunities for travel on the world’s 
air routes, but will also revolu- 
tionize our life in the field of pri- 
vate transport. Improvements in 
the design and manufacture of 
small airplanes, resulting in a 
progressive decrease in cost and 
increase in performance and safe- 
ty, will naturally help to multiply 
the number of private airplanes in 
use, but, until recently, the day 
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Aviation Globally Considered 


Next month in these columns will 
appear a report on the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Conference 
recently held in Chicago, Illinois, 
with representatives of 54 nations 
working out details of a plan for 
regulating aviation after the war. 








seemed far away when everyone 
who could afford a car would own 
his own plane and use it as freely. 
Recent advances, however, in the 
development of the helicopter ap- 
pear to justify the most optimistic 
hopes. 

Liberated from dependence on 
airdromes, and on speed for its 
sustenance in the air, the helicop- 
ter opens up an entirely new and 
fascinating vista for private fly- 
ing. Risks of collision will, how- 
ever, necessitate a high degree of 
traffic control and restrictions, and 
it is unlikely that flying will be 
freely permitted over cities, but 
this will not matter, because it is 
reasonably certain that the heli- 
copter will, by the time the Air 
Age is upon us, have evolved into 
a dual-purpose vehicle capable of 
running on the road as a car and 
of flying. In this form it will pro- 
vide an ideal means of communi- 
cation between town and country 
and of touring generally. 
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Those, however, who, not satis- ° 
fied with this vision, dream of the 
day when individual man will 
wear wings and fly in the sense 
that birds do, must wait, I am 
afraid, for a more advanced stage 
of the Air Age, when motive pow- 
er will be freely and cheaply ob- 
tained from nuclear, or even Ccos- 
mic, energy, and when light met- 
als or plastics yet unknown will 
replace the relatively heavy mate- 
rials of today. I doubt that many 
of us will see that day, but the fu- 
ture generations will. 

What the airplane, in its more 
sinister guise, has achieved in this 
war as a killer and as a destroyer 
of man’s creations is a grim omen 
for the future. Its potentialities 
as a war machine in 1960 or 1970 
are so immense and so terrible 
that if man in his perversity 
chooses to develop it still further 
as a weapon, it will overwhelm 
him in time, and usher in an age 
of terror in which life will be pos- 
sible only in the bowels of the 
earth. 

If freedom and peace and all 
that man has struggled to achieve 
are to survive, he must resolve to 
treat the airplane exclusively as 
an instrument of peace, to use it 
only to serve the people of the 
world and hasten their predes- 
tined unity. Only then can we 
look forward, unafraid, to the 
Air Age—the gleaming age of an 
ever-advancing civilization. 

—Eastern Rotary Wheel 
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THE CITY gate at Cartagena. The 40-foot- 4 
thick wall cost 40 million pesos, but was | 
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Rotary in Colombia 






CoLomsia's first Rotary Club was organized ini 
in December, 1926, and it wasn't long before t 
caught on in other communities. There are now |i 
with Rotary Clubs, and approximately 430 membe 
Clubs in Barranquilla and Cartagena feature Boys 
programs, and other Clubs specialize in commuti 
provements. Earlier the Colombia Clubs made up 
of the old 68th District, along with Venezuela, Eo 
and Panama. Since 1938, however, Colombian Clut 
constituted a separate District—Number 40. Vi 
Echeverria, of Barranquilla, was a member of the 
of Directors of Rotary International in 1933- 
1941-42 the Barranquilla Club contributed anc 
rector to the international Board—Julio Ge 
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3 than three BELOW: A view of the market in Seville, in the 
jver a week Cauca Valley coffee country. In size and popu- 
li find more lation Colombia is about half again as large as 
ainutes than Texas. Most of its 9,523,200 inhabitants live on 
the U.S. A. the western half of its 448,794 square-mile area. 


THIS cathedral 
faces the main plaza 
in Bogota, capital of 
Colombia, which be- 
gan in 1538 with a 
mud chapel, 12 huts. 
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Faces Two Oceans: 


I. WAS the Spanish galleon that 
opened Colombia to colonization 
It was the stern-wheeled river 
steamer that developed its inte- 
rior. It is the airplane that is 
bringing it a new economic and 
cultural unity. 

Colombia is air-minded. One of 
the first countries in the New 
World to have a civil air line 
(1920), it saw in the airplane a 
means of hurdling its divisive 
mountains and shrinking its vast 
stretches of land. Today Colombia 
boasts one of the most extensive 
air networks in South America. 


Colombia has good seaports on 
both the Caribbean and the Pa- 
cific, and one can view the nation 
as a giant air and sea port at the 
crossroads of the Western world 
—a strategic position it has in fact 
held ever since colonial times. 
Although named for Columbus, 
the great discoverer never set foot 
on Colombian soil. The legend of 
“El Dorado,” a native chieftain 
who reputedly bathed in gold 
dust, lured many explorers to the 
highlands, costing their lives and 
fortunes, and leading to the set- 
tlement of many regions which 


Couple that with the fact that defy rail and highway engineers 
to this day. 
————— | Independence from Spain was 
- ain declared in 1811, and Colombia 
was the keystone of the Republic 
of Gran Colombia, in 1819. When 
Venezuela and Ecuador broke 
away, it became the Republic of 
New Granada, a name which was 
later changed to the United States 
of Colombia—then to the Repub- 
lic of Colombia. 

Francisco de Paula Santander, 
President in 1832-37, set up the 
legislative, judicial, financial, and 
educational systems of the coun- 
try. Under its Constitution of 
1886, Colombia abolished sover- 
eignty of the several States and 
established a central Government. 
Many reforms have been inaugu- 
rated in the past 40 years. 

A mild coffee is the nation’s 





THE CITY gate at Cartagena. The 40-foot- 
thick wall cost 40 million pesos, but was 
unable to stop repeated pirate sackings. 


Rotary in Colombia 


CoLtom BIA'S first Rotary Club was organized in| 
in December, 1926, and it wasn't long before ¢ 
caught on in other communities. There are now |t 
with Rotary Clubs, and approximately 430 membe 
Clubs in Barranquilla and Cartagena feature Boys 
programs, and other Clubs specialize in commu 
provements. Earlier the Colombia Clubs made up 
of the old 68th District, along with Venezuela, & 
and Panama. Since 1938, however, Colombian Clut 
constituted a separate District—Number 40. Vid 
Echeverria, of Barranquilla, was a member of the 
of Directors of Rotary International in 1933- 
1941-42 the Barranquilla Club contributed ano 
rector to the international Board—Julio Ge 
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platinum (at times out- 
ly by Russia), gold, 
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ory nuts), Panama hats, 
and tobacco. 
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THIS cathedral 
faces the main plaza 
in Bogota, capital of 
Colombia, which be- 
gan in 1538 with a 
mud chapel, 12 huts. 


BIRDSEYE view of Bogota, now less than three 
hours from Barranquilla by air, and over a week 
by boat and train. It is said one will find more 
streamlined architecture here in 30 minutes than 
in a 30-day tour of State capitals in the U.S. A. 


BELOW: A view of the market in Seville, in the 
Cauca Valley coffee country. In size and popu- 
lation Colombia is about half again as large as 
Texas. Most of its 9,523,200 inhabitants live on 
the western half of its 448,794 square-mile area. 

















STEAMBOAT docks at Barranquilla on the Mag early developments, as railroads were buili 
dalena River, Colombia’s “Mississippi.” Long as feeder lines. Freight from Barranquil 
the main artery of commerce, its existence slowed Bogota by boat, train is often handled 11 
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MODERN roads have been built in Colo luring 
| the past 20 years. .. . The Tequendc 1 below 
on the Bogota River, near Bogota e a touris 


MAHOGANY logs en route to market typify the BELOW: Although many an inland region lef 
enormous timber resources of Colombia. The Gov- overnight from muleback to the modern A 
ernment now controls the salt and emerald mines, the Air, it is not uncommon for freight % 
which have been producing for several centuries. packed over mountain trails from the inte 











duction has gained impetus in Colombia 
r. The workman (above) is tapping a tree. 
her forest scene (below): “barking a tree.” 


GIRLS hand-sorting coffee in Colombia, which is BELOW: Colombians like their bullfights. Here 
4% | exceeded only by Brazil in exports to the U.S. A. the animals are brought into the arena en masse. 


Photos (pp. 22-25): Gendreau, Paul's, Avianca, Cuéliar, Secadta, C.1.A.A., James Sawders, DeCou from same 
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concerns national security. 





No! Look at History! 
W. C. EDSON, Lawyer, Storm Lake, 


lowa 

The only way to judge the fu- 
ture of many policies and pro- 
grams is to study the facts of his- 
tory. I think that is particularly 
true of compulsory military train 
ing. What has compulsory military 
training brought to Germany ex- 
cept conquest and defeat, conquest 
and defeat? Out of a country whose 
families wanted their sons to be 
officers in the Army arose a dream 
of world domination—Deutchland 
liber Alles—a dream which is now 
being shattered by nations that 
did not have large standing armies 
and compulsory military training 
Germany had compulsory military 
training for 80 years. In three 
years we have beaten her in the 
air and on the land. 

The life of a military man in 
times of peace does not appeal to 
young Americans, not because 
they are less patriotic, but because 
they believe that the military way 
is not the way to lasting peace. If 
we must introduce youths to mili- 
tary service, why not include it 
in the school curriculum? This 
would provide a framework for an 
army in case of emergency. 


Yes—for All Youths 
E. W. PALMER, Book Manufacturer, 


Kingsport, Tennessee 

If there are objections to a sys- 
tem of compulsory military train- 
ing, I think they are more than 
offset by the physical-training, dis- 
ciplinary, national-security, and 
educational values arising from 
such a national program. In the 
last 18 months I have seen and 
known many men in uniform, and 
I believe they have been definitely 
helped by their military training. 
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16 U.S.A. Rotarians Discuss: 


Compulsory Military Training? 


against compulsory military training of youth are based 
on other factors also—personal health and discipline, 
for example, which come close to what Rotarians 
bracket under the heading of Youth Service. 

Brief letters from readers commenting on this sym- 
posium-of-the-month will be welcomed.—Y our Editors. 


Ever since George Washington's day, this question 
has been cropping up in the United States. 
been debated vehemently and often around family 
tables, in schools, and on the floor of the Congress. 

The war has brought it again to the fore because it 
But arguments for and 


It has 





I would not exclude girls from 
a military-training program. They 
too would benefit from it. The 
training for both sexes could be 
provided either through schools 
on a four-year ROTC basis, fully 
supervised, or one-year compul- 
sory Army and Navy direct train- 


ing. 


Physical Training—Yes 

RALPH E. SHANNON, Newspaper 
Editor, Washington, lowa 

To get this question squarely 
before us, one must ask, “Would 
I want my son to be taken, in the 
midst of his formative years, 
to a military barracks somewhere 
and taught the rudiments of war?” 
I would have to answer “No” to 
that question. I don’t believe the 
experience would be good for him. 
And I don’t believe such a pro- 
gram would be good for the coun- 
cry. 

On the other hand, I think the 
rugged physical training that goes 
with the military should be adopt- 
ed as a part of public-school and 
college work. It should be a must 
to every boy and every girl, except 
in cases of physical handicap. A 
reasonable preparedness for war 
should be maintained at all times, 
but compulsory military training 
just doesn’t square with the aims 
and ideals of America. 


It’s Undemocratic 

HAROLD F. HOWE, YMCA Execu- 
tive Secretary, Lowell, Massachusetts 

I am strong in my belief that 
compulsory military training 
would be both un-American and 
undemocratic, for it world tend to 
inspire militaristic thinking in our 
youths at an age when their 
thoughts and their energies should 
be directed toward worth-while 
projects of a more constructive 
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and lasting nature. My 
brings me in contact with young 
people constantly, and I am of the 
firm opinion that they don’t need 
discipline of the type given by the 
military. Other agencies, groups, 
and especially the home can pro- 
vide discipline which would far 
outweigh that which they might 
get for a brief period of one year 
in military service. 

If we have the money to spend, 
I would much rather have it spent 
on an educational program which 
would help make war impossible. 


Utilize the ROTC 

RAY F. MYERS, High-School Prin- 
cipal, Council Bluffs, lowa 

The Thomas Jefferson High 
School, with which I am associ- 
ated, has had an ROTC unit for 14 
years, and has been an “honor 
school” for 13 of the 14 years—the 
only school in the Seventh Service 
Command with sucha record. We 
believe that the unit provides the 
best leadership-training program 
in the school, as the officers in 
charge have always made leader- 
ship the goal. 

That is why I favor compulsory 
military training, and prefer to 
have it effectuated through ROTC 
units in high schools. It is, I be- 
lieve, the best way to handle such 
a program, and is at the same time 
physical education with a purpose. 
Even rural high schools could 
work out their units without too 
much difficulty by utilizing the 
same officers, who could give two 
hours a week to each unit. 

The extension of the ROTC will 
enable all boys to continue their 
processes of education or enter 
their regular occupational activity. 
If their service is never needed in 
the armed forces, they will have 
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1. EUGENE CONKLIN, Insurance 
Underwriter, Hutchinson, Kansas 
Selective Service rejections in 
World Wars I and II have shown 
early where the United States 

nds in the matter of national 
ealth, and it is on this basis, 

ong others, that I believe com- 
ilsory military training should 

adopted as a national policy. 
Health is just as important in 
peace as it is in war. 
If some type of Summer-camp 
program could be developed for 
gh-school students along the 
nes of the annual encampment 
of National Guardsmen before the 
present war, I would favor it as an 
adjunct to a program of country- 
wide military training. Though 
I had ROTC training in college, I 
believe it would have been more 
useful if I had had previous train- 
ng in high school. 


Voluntary ROTC, Camps 


TULLY C. KNOLES, President, Col- 
lege of the Pacific, Stockton, California 

In observing the last three wars 
n which my country has engaged, 

has been borne in on me that 
the United States will never vol- 
untarily have a large standing 
army or a sufficient National 
Guard to make a nucleus of an ef- 
fective armed force in an emer- 
gency. 

Officer material, I understand, is 
the greatest lack in a rapid devel- 
opment of armed forces. There- 
fore, colleges and universities, not 
high schools and academies, 
should maintain ROTC units for 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
n which, while securing collegiate 
and university training, young 
men could be trained as reserve 
officers so as to make a supply 
ready when needed. 

Instead of universal conscrip- 
tion, camps could be established 
in which young men might receive 
military training and other educa- 
tional advantages at any time of 
the year, with a minimum term of 
three months. Four terms should 
be required during four years. If 
these camps were made attractive, 
and if valuable training were 
given, there would be at all times 
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an adequate corps from which 
noncommissioned officers and the 
base of a sizable army could be 
drawn in an emergency. 

It is my firm conviction that 
the United States must have a 
more adequate preparedness pro- 
gram in the future than it has had 
in the past, but I believe univer- 
sal conscription for a year would 
defeat its purpose in the United 
States of America. 


Result: Better Citizens 
R. DONALD YAUCH, Building-Ma- 


terials Distributor, Uniontown, Pennsylva- 
nia 
Even if there had been no World 


War I, I would still regard my op- 
portunity for military training as 
one of the outstanding experiences 
of my life. That is why I favor 
military training for all young 
men in our country. 

I would have that training take 
place after high school, or, if a boy 
is not in school, at high-school- 
graduation age. Thus the train- 
ing would come between the ages 
of 17 and 20—a period when train- 
ing of a military character could 
definitely help a youth to be a bet- 
ter man, a better citizen, better 
fitted for the problems of life 
which he will later face. 





Endangers Education 


COLONEL D. C. PEARSON, Super- 
intendent, New Mexico Military Institute, 
Roswell, New Mexico 

Certainly no real emergency can 
exist for at least ten years follow- 
ing the present conflict that the 
present armed forces cannot iso- 
late and solve. I am opposed to 
universal or compulsory military 
training as un-American and un- 
democratic, and believe that it 
flavors too much of Nazi regimen- 
tation. 

Such a system of training will 
interfere greatly with the normal 
process of education. A youth’s 
mind functions differently in 
school than it does in civilian life 
or in the armed service. . To com- 
pel youths to drop out of school for 
one year will prove disastrous in 
many cases, for a goodly number 
of them will not return to school 
after a year of military service. 

From the standpoint of morals, 
compulsory military training will 
be disastrous. The youth lacking 
judgment and maturity, trying to 
copy the habits of older associates, 


will fall by the wayside in moral 
deficiencies. This is clearly dem- 
onstrated by the disciplinary prob- 
lem of the 18- and 19-year-old boys 
in the armed forces at the present 
time. 

Youth needs the close supervi- 
sion of the home and school. 

As to the values of physical de- 
velopment: they can be better de- 
veloped through organized school 
systems. Physical development, 
like education, is a continuing 
process. 

Because I think military train- 
ing on a country-wide basis would 
not prevent future wars, may I put 
in a word for the taxpayer. Let's 
not add to his burdens. Moreover, 
I am confident that the ROTC, the 
CMTC, and the National Guard 
would be adequate for any future 
emergency—if Congress will make 
sufficient appropriations for their 
proper functioning. 


Would Build Democracy 


DANIEL F. LINCOLN, Retired Naval 
Officer; Funeral Director, Jamestown, New 
York 

From my experience in the 
United States Navy, I believe that 
the greatest value military train- 
ing has for America is to widen 
the very foundation of democracy 
through the associations formed 
and understandings established 
among all kinds of men of every 
color and creed, of every talent 
and ability, to know, appreciate, 
and comprehend their fellowmen. 
I don’t know why this would not 
be true just as much in peacetime 
as it is in wartime. 

I believe that boys should be 
given military training following 
high school. Rather than train 
them in their home communities, 
I believe all would benefit if they 
experienced life at a camp or base, 
where they could have full utiliza- 
tion of military equipment and 
training. 


Duty of Parents 
HAROLD CASE, Clergyman, Scran- 


ton, Pennsylvania 
I can think of no sound reason 


for introducing a system of com- 
pulsory military training in the 
United States after the war. I be- 
lieve that such a proposal runs 
counter to the things America 
stands for, and that it will not pre- 
vent war. Countries with military 
training as part of their national 
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“curriculum” have found them- 
selves at war, whether they were 
aggressors or not. 

I cannot agree with those who 
hold that military training in 
peacetime will actually prepare a 
man to fight in time of national 
emergency. Warfare, as 
other phase of activity, changes. 
A long period of retraining would 
have to be given to men who had 
had one year of military training, 
or else they would be quite use- 
less as part of a combat unit. 

If parents think that youth 
needs discipline, perhaps it is time 
they look to their own responsi 
bility in the matter. Let us not 
pass on to other agencies the work 
that we should do, but do not want 
todo. The cost—moral and finan- 
cial—will be much too great 


every 


Train Them Early 


SAMUEL L. SHANAMAN, Lumber 
Retailer, Phoenixville, Pennsylvania 

I believe that this war has 
taught the democracies the folly 
of unpreparedness — which they 
will be paying for many, many 
years. Had we been ready for the 
blow when it came, we would have 
been able to move into action 
much more quickly, and at a much 
reduced cost. I speak as a father 
who has seen his twin sons leave 
home for combat areas. 

The period between high school 
and college would, I believe, be 
the ideal time for a period of mili- 
tary training. It is the age when 
such military training and the at- 
tendant discipline would be most 
resultful. No one likes to have his 
life upset by such an enforced 
break, but I can think of no time 
that would be more satisfactory. 
Men now overseas hadn't planned 
on an interrupted life either, but 
I think they will agree it is better 
to have a break early than to have 
it after they have started business 
or professional careers 


Discipline Would Aid Health 
CHARLES N. CADW ALLADER, Furs 


Manufacturer, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Medical men, military leaders, 
educators, and citizens in general 
have, I believe, been appalled at 
the health standards of America’s 
young people as disclosed by Se- 
lective Service records. If there 
were no other good reason for mil- 
itary training, I believe that the 
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disclosure of physical needs which 
such a program would make pos- 
sible would be sufficient. Here 
would be a perfect barometer of 
the male health of a nation, if 
physical examinations were as 
thorough as they have been in 
wartime. Before it is too late, 
sources of potential ill health 
could be detected and corrected. 

I am not one to condemn youth 
and hold that present-day young 
people are the world’s worst. In 
fact, I think they stack up pretty 
well, all things considered. But 
I am of the definite opinion that 
temptations thrown in the way of 
young people are greater now than 
they have been in the past. That, 
in addition to the lack of proper 
training in many homes, makes 
me believe that the discipline pro- 
vided under men of exemplary 
character and high standards 
would be of real worth to my coun- 
try’s youth. This training should 
be given irrespective of how far a 
boy goes in school. 


Avoid Federal Interference 

HOWELL G. EVANS, Furniture Manu- 
facturer, Two Rivers, Wisconsin 

National security comes not 
with a display of weapons or a 
show of fighting strength in large 
armies, but rather in the strength- 
ening of the spirit of a people and 
their will to hold to that which 
they count dear and precious— 
personal liberty. For that reason I 
would include both boys and girls 
in the system of training which I 
believe should come after high- 
school graduation. 

In this way Federal regulation 
and interference with the educa- 
tional system could be avoided. 
Those who desired to go into spe- 
cialized training or college follow- 
ing the military-training period 
would be able to save something 
from their pay during the enforced 
service. A year’s interruption of 
school would really be no handi- 
cap—in fact, I am of the opinion 
that young people will, because 
they are more mature, be able 
better to select their courses. 

I think it would be helpful if the 
young people, during their year of 
training, were taken to places out- 
side their own communities, where 
they would have to acclimate 
themselves to varying conditions 
of forced adjustment to change, of 


regimentation to the point where 
they appreciate both the values 
and dangers to be found in group 
action. 


Train Both Boys and Girls 

RICHARD HARRISON, Retired Naval 
Officer, Shelby, Michigan 

After four years in the United 
States Navy, and with combat ex 
perience in the South Pacific, | 
still am of the opinion that a pro 
gram of compulsory military train- 
ing should be instituted—for both 
boys and girls. Such training 
would have a maturing effect sim- 
ilar to the hardships of frontier 
days. Only when the average hu- 
man being specializes does he 
gain a quality destined to leave to 
this world something more than 
he found. Such a maturing influ 
ence’can be used by any genera- 
tion if it is not carried to extremes 
so as to kill all benefits which may 
accrue. 

Though we should have com- 
pulsory military training, I believe 
no one should spend more than a 
year in the armed forces during 
peacetime. College students, in 
my opinion, would benefit by hav- 
ing their training complementary 
to their university work—for ex- 
ample, or two months a year for 
four years. All others could bene- 
fit far more by continuous train- 
ing. 


Yes—but No Vacation 


HARRY HALL, Newspaper Publisher, 
Dothan, Alabama 

I would take the year between 
high school and college as the pe- 
riod for military training of all 
young people. If youngsters looked 
forward to that “year off” as a va- 
cation from school or work, I’d not 
favor the plan, but I think such a 
program could be so intensive in 
training and study that the “vaca- 
tion” idea would soon be scouted. 
This would imply discipline of a 
high order, something which I ap- 
prove, for it would stand any 
young man in good stead in the 
years to come. 

Citizenship in a democracy is a 
serious business, and if there are 
some things which can help to 
make us more conscious of our re- 
sponsibilities, I think we should 
consider them. Compulsory mili- 
tary training, I believe, is one of 
them. 
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MEMBERS of the Clinic staff meet to discuss a new case. 


A Rotary Club eases a slight 
Nature visits on one in 800. 


By Theodore A. Distler 


President, Franklin Marshall College; 
Rotarian, Lancaster, Pa. 


V.. KNOW what a cleft palate 

yes, what used to be called 
harelip. It’s one of Nature’s over- 
ights, which results when the tis- 
sues forming the roof of the mouth 
nd upper lip fail to meet. 

You’ve seen people so handi- 
capped in your city. So had resi- 
dents of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
But this is the story of what hap- 
pened when one of them, Dr. Her- 
bert Cooper, went to the Lancaster 
Rotary Club with the suggestion 
that it could do much to mitigate 
the slight Nature had dealt these 
young citizens. 

For 28 years, as the doctor well 
knew, the Lancaster Club had 
been helping crippled children. 
But somehow the cleft-palate cases 
had been overlooked. Dr. Cooper, 
an orthodontist, had been working 
on cleft palates since 1933. What 
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was needed, he felt, was a codper- 
ative clinic in which the dentist, 
the psychologist, the orthodontist, 
the medical doctor, the surgeon, 
the speech teacher, the school—in 
short, every qualified person or 
agency available—might contrib- 
ute to the improvement of each 
case brought in. 

Lancaster Rotarians arose at 
once to the idea—especially the 
dental and medical members and 
the Crippled-Children Committee 
headed by Adam Z. Moore. So the 
Lancaster Rotary Club Cleft Pal- 
ate Speech Clinic was established. 
That was a year and a half ago. 

Regularly since then the cleft- 
palate group have met for speech 
lessons, and have learned, for one 
thing, to talk without hissing. 
Young and old, they are securing 
a new lease on life—are progress- 








ing in school and job, and are 
learning to meet the world with 
a smile 

It is difficult to explain the med- 
ical “why” of cleft palates, al- 
though about one in every 800 live 
births are so afflicted. 
reason not entirely understood, the 
wedges of tissue which grow out 
during prenatal life to form the 
roof of the mouth fail to meet, so 
that instead of being separate 
areas, the nasal and mouth cavi- 
ties are continuous. The extent of 
the cleft varies with the individ- 
ual, in some instances running 
through the lip, the hard palate, 
the soft palate, and the uvula. 

The problem which confronts a 
cleft-palate child cannot be de- 
scribed simply by naming the 
physical parts affected. Every 
phase of his whole being is dis- 


For some 
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ALL PERSONS attending the Lancaster Ro- eters. Many youths who once felt it would 
tary Club Cleft Palate Speech Clinic are be futile for them to pursue professional 
given hearing tests with individual audiom college courses are now planning careers. 




















AT REGULAR intervals phonographic re- BELOW: A speech lesson in progress. Note 
j cordings are made of each case’s voice the individual mirrors. Each case at the 
Without proper training, cleft-palate victims clinic is studied minutely; a program of 
have considerable difficulty with diction reéducation is based on the peculiar needs. 
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torted as a result of his condition 
—his appearance, his speech, his 
personality—no item escapes. 

Recently a 3-year-old youngster 
was brought to the Clinic who re- 
fused to look up at the staff mem- 
bers. This child had already be- 
come so aware of the difference in 
her appearance and speech that 
she was trying to conceal it. 

Each individual works out a dif- 
ferent solution. Many develop a 
pattern of retiring from all social 
situations. Children will refuse 
to recite in school, choosing to be 
penalized as though they do not 
know the answers, rather than to 
exhibit their indistinct speech, or 
to call attention to themselves by 
participating in group activities. 

Among the speech difficulties 
which they face is the inability ac- 
curately to produce many of the 
consonant sounds—‘‘sh,” “‘p,”’ “m,” 
and ‘“‘n’”—which require teeth or 
lip closure. 

Obviously, an essential step in 
improving the condition of the 
youngster with a palatal deform- 
ity is to provide some separating 
structure between the nasal and 
oral cavities. The most frequent 
correction has been through sur 
gery. However, for many years 
various individuals have experi- 
mented with the use of dental ap- 
pliances as substitute palates— 
held by clasps over the teeth. 

One of the most interesting af- 
ternoons in the history of the Clin- 
ic was spent watching a young boy 
who had been especially prone to 
lower his head whenever he 
smiled or bit into an apple so as 
not to display the absence of teeth. 
The first day his appliance was 
fitted it was impossible for him to 
keep his mind on his speech les- 
son. He wanted to do nothing but 
stare into the mirror and grin. 

Lancaster Rotarians feel well re- 
paid for their project. Hearing 
youngsters begin to speak with 
clarity, seeing them smile with- 
out embarrassment, knowing that 
many are beginning to succeed in 
school, are all reassuring. Seeing 
youngsters blow mouth organs, 
whistle, and even spit can be 
equally wonderful. When one 
sees little boys and girls doing 
these essential things for the first 
time, there is satisfaction in know- 
ing that these children who just 
didn’t belong before are now in 
the group. 
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“I'M EARLY—but | wanted to finish a story in The Rotarian!” 
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‘Mm. C.’ Means Magazine Committee 


4a 
il ELBOURNE collects back 


copies and puts them on reading 
tables in centers for returned sol- 
diers.”’ 

“Yes, I—” 

“Tampa is basing a series of 
Little Lessons in Rotary—short 
talks between dessert and the 
main speech—on our monthly 
feature of the same name.” 

“Yep, it’s a fine—’” 

“Union posts the current front 
cover on its Club bulletin board 
and displays an article from the 
same issue below it.” 

“T’ve read about—” 

This, dear reader, was the start 
of a conversation (hah!) between 
my Chief and me—about the many 
new ways in which Rotary Clubs 
around the world are squeezing a 
greater local usefulness out of 
their own international magazine, 
THE ROTARIAN. 

“You know, of course, what ac- 
counts for much of this increasing 
interest,” my Chief went on. 

“I most certainly—” 

“That’s right—the new Club 
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Which, in turn, means a small group that can do big 
things for its Club. Just how big is seen in Peoria. 


Magazine Committees which Ro- 
tary’s international Board urges 
every Rotary Club in the United 
States and Canada to set up. There 
already are more than _ 1,000 
‘M.C.’s.’. Now, why don’t we... .” 

I had smelled work ahead and 
here it came! 

“Now, why don’t you bundle up 
every good idea every Rotary Club 
Magazine Committee has ever re- 
ported,” the boss continued, “take 
them all out to some Club that 
has a supercharged Magazine 
Committee of its own—say, Pe- 
oria, Illinois—and get that Com- 
mittee to act out every one of 
those ideas in front of your cam- 
era. The photos you’d get would 
thus show a sort of model Club 
Magazine Committee in action and 
ought to prove pretty helpful to 
other Committees just getting 
started... .” 

He needn’t have done it, but 
Howard Hunter, Peoria’s Maga- 


zine Committee Chairman, had all 
six of his “boys” (Doc Elder, Bert 
Griffin, Lyle Hosler, John Whel- 
an, Bufford White, and Vic Muel- 
ler) at the station to meet me 

. and a few minutes later we 
were well into the dizzying round 
of planning, posing, and bulb flash- 
ing which resulted in the photos 
on the next three pages. 

THE ROTARIAN, you know, is 34 
years old this month. It and its 
Spanish counterpart, Revista Ro- 
TARIA, are “OUR Magazines” to 
some 231,000 men in about 50 
lands. How to draw that bond 
closer and to make it more pro- 
ductive is a question these new 
Club Magazine Committees are an- 
swering daily. 
Here, at least, is 
how they can an- 
swer it. Just turn 
the page. 

—Yours, THE 
SCRATCHPAD MAN 








A “READERSHIP Survey.” a tested suggestion from the Rotary Club of St. Louis, Mo., is 
ducted by the entire Magazine Committee. The Chairman reads off certain telling ques: 
about the current issue of The Rotarian and the Committee counts the hands of all who 


Many Peoria Rotarians, perhaps more than half, file or bind their outdated co; 


HIS “MODEL Magazine Committee” having urged it, 
Peoria’s Club President Harold Lynch hands a copy 
of The Rotarian to a new member during his induc 
tion. The “new member” is Vice-President Volkens answer. 





AT THE head table, President Lynch takes advantage of the pause between 


servings to explain to the spea y, a non-Rotarian (posed here 
by a Club member), that The Rotarian for this month contains an article 
on his subject and that members were urged last week to read it. 


THE AIMS and Objects Committee of the Club receives a list of ite 
in the Rotary Reporter and Scratchpaddings departments of The Rotar 
from the Club Magazine Committee which can be adapted for use by 
Club, Vocational, Community, International, and Youth Service C 
mittees. Here they compare the items with reports on what Peoria da 
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JUST before he drops his collection of back numbers into the box which PEORIA has two USO servicemen’s lounges and the Rotary Club hos 
the Club maintains in the lobby for donations of The Rotarian to deliver to special Committee to codperate with them. E. A. Johnson, of this 
the local USO rooms, one member takes a last look to make sure he hasn't mittee, delivers the day’s collection of magazines to Miss Rosemary F 
missed anything. And sure enough, here's that article he‘d meant to clip! in charge at the downtown USO lounge, for distribution to both plo*™ 
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PROWING an idea from the West Los Angeles, Calif., Rotary Club (see page 39 of THE MAGAZINE Committee undertakes the sale of Peace Is a 





tarian for November), the Magazine Committee prepares a poster showing Process, the book of 40 articles reprinted from The Rotarian 

ll wi lub’s “3 R'‘s.” It—with cover changing. each month—will hang on the meet- and recently issued by Rotary International Members 
place bulletin board, where Secretary Paul F. Bourscheidt is about to put it. crowd to the table—exhaust the first shipment rapidly. 
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THE WORK PILE is still a major activity in Peoria. Here three representatives of 
the Rotary Club on the city-wide committee on postwar jobs confer on utilizing the 
article Peoria Plans, which appeared in the October, 1943, issue of The Rotarian, 
and which, with the other Work Pile articles, still serves as a useful check list. 
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EN MEMBERS of the Club ask about the ten “Fourth Ob- 
t Subscriptions” to Revista Rotaria which the Peoria Ro- 
y Club furnishes for non-Rotarians in Latin America, the 
Rgazine Committee can point out the exact locations to 
hich the copies go—in Argentina, Bolivia, and Venezuela. 
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ib has =KDAY or week-end, the USO lounge is crowded with men from near-by AT THE LIBRARY, the Magazine Committee finds that The Rotarian is 
his Ca hp Ellis or the several specialists’ schools in Peoria. Miss Fanyo preserved for eventual binding. In the “bindery room,” two librarians 
y Fan 8 distributing the copies of The Rotarian in the reading room, measure the magazine to determine binding costs, while the Committee- 
2 finds plenty of takers. Fact is, she also earmarks one for herself! men explain that the magazine is available already bound, indexed. 
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THE “TEXTBOOK” for today in this Spanish class in Peoria’s Cen- 
tral High School is Revista Rotaria, Rotary’s magazine in Spanish. 
The students are reading aloud from it. The “Model Magazine 
Committee” has suggested that its Club provide subscriptions 
for such classes, as hundreds of other Rotary Clubs already do. 





ONE REASON that students and members of study clubs find The 
Rotarian so useful is that it is indexed in The Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature. This young lady was preparing a paper on 
“What Shall We Do with Germany?” and found several helpful arti- 
cles in The Rotarian, such as Thomas Mann's October statement. 





HIGH-SCHOOL students find The Rotarian in the current-magazine 
rack. The Peoria Rotary Club sends subscriptions to each of the four 
schools of that grade in the city. The Magazine Committee has 
made a survey of the libraries and finds that all of them report 
The Rotarian is constantly used as a reference and reading volume. 





THE HEAVY use of The Rotarian wears the 
library copies out, the librarian tells 
Howard Hunter, Chairman of the Magazine 
Committee. Perhaps, he suggests, the cure 
will be additional copies or bound volumes! 













ACTiNG fox the Magazine Committee, Sec- 
retary Bourscheidt points out an article in 
the November, 1944, issue to Rotarian F. 
R. Oakley, editor of the Peoria Star. Editor 
Oakley liked it and, after securing permis- 
sion, reprinted the article, as you can see 
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Escape on Guam 


War brings ruin to the captured island, 
but its Rotary Club President, his wife, 
and 13 children escape with their lives. 


By Cpl. Ralph W. Myers 


Facs: his vantage point on the 
back of a water buffalo, the small 
boy shouted: “Here comes B. J.!” 

The news rolled joyfully up the 
shell-pocked hill from tent to tent 

quickly, excitedly, like a wave 
yf machine-gun fire. 

“B. J. is here... the Bordallos 
have come... 13, 14, 15—yes, they 
are all safe, Madre Dios!”’ 

The exclamations were in Eng- 
lish, native Chamarro, and Span- 
ish, all in shrill, happy crescendo. 
The news was flung from mouth 
to mouth, from the crown of the 
road where the Marine sentry 
watched with the children, back 
along the line in front of the hos- 
pital tent to the last family group, 
digging drainage ditches around 
their half-shelters at the edge of 
Agat Refugee Camp. 

“Well, Manuel, what’s the word? 
Who have we here, Robinhood?” 
the sentry asked. All morning he 
had been standing there; he had 
watched nearly 3,000 refugees la- 
bor up the hill. But nothing quite 
like this had happened before. 

“Why, it’s B. J.!. He has es- 
caped from the Japanese, too. He 
and his wife and all his 13 chil- 
dren, even Sylvia. See?” 
The sentry saw just another 


PRETTY and 19, Sylvia “Lorraine Bordallo 
was forced to do servile work in an army 


/ camp during the occupation of the island. 
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large family of the island of Guam, 
in worn cotton clothing, shoeless, 
and mud to the knees. 

“B. J.,” the boy announced im- 
portantly, “is a leader of ours. He 
has been to Washington for us. 
He was a big man in our Congress. 


A man of lands and business. He 
was President of our Rotary 
Club!” 


The Marine looked again. “The 
President of our Rotary Club!” 
Suddenly he was taken back to 
his home town in Indiana, and the 
sign on the highway announcing 
that Rotary meets each Wednes- 
day at 12:30 in the hotel! 

He saw a thin little man of 44 
with classic features, the charac- 
teristic white teeth of the Gua- 
manian flashing in a broad smile. 
An unwashed Ronald Colman in 
the last scene of Lost Horizon. The 
man’s feet were bare. His pos- 
ture was erect, even under the 
weight of a 2-year-old lad whom 
he carried piggie-back. 

Old friends gathered around to 
press the man’s hand. 

José Manibusan, senior judge of 
the island court, was speaking for 
the camp when he said: “You have 
made it, Mr. Bordallo. We are glad. 
For you and your family we are 
glad. We worried about you. We 
knew the Japanese had no love for 
you, and we were worried. Now, 
take your family to the big tent, 
and register with the officers.” 

Below lay the ruins of the tiny 
village of Agat. On the tactical 
maps it was known as Yellow 
Beach Two. There, a few days 
before, Marines of the First Pro- 
visional Brigade had fought their 
way ashore in the wake of one of 
the heaviest naval bombardments 
in the history of the Pacific fight- 
ing, prior to that last week of 
July. 

The sentry’s post guarded the 
entrance to a camp to which 








SHORTLY after the United States Marines 


entered the city, B. J. Bordallo returned 
to Agana, and inspected the ruined jail. 


streamed the first American na- 
tionals liberated in the war. 

They returned from hideouts in 
the hills and from Japanese con- 
centration camps to the protection 
of Uncle Sam through the Ma- 
rines’ newly secured beachhead 
line. 

* * 7 

Baltazar Jerome Bordallo re- 
turned early from his 400-acre 
ranch to his home in Agana on the 
morning of December 8, 1941. Life 
for him would have been good that 
Winter morning, had it been any 
other year. His businesses were 
doing well, as they need do if a 
man is to live American style in 
the capital city and raise a well- 
educated family. He had gone to 
St. Mary’s, in California, and 
wanted his boys schooled in the 
States. 

In the patio he was pasturing 
ten of his stable of cocks for that 
afternoon’s fight program. From 
the porch his wife was calling to 
him. “Hurry, B. J.! Governor 
McMillan is on the phone. He said 
for you to hurry.” There was an 
alarmed note in her voice. He 
frowned. He had a respect for 
feminine intuition. 

Captain McMillan announced 
the news of Pearl Harbor. Thirty- 
four hundred miles to the east, 
across the International Date Line, 
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the Japanese had found a fleet at 
anchorage. 

“They will be sure to hit here. 
The civilians must evacuate 
Agana, just in case. You and your 
taxi company will be needed for 
that work,” said the businesslike 
voice of the Naval Governor. 
“They might arrive before noon.” 

As they talked, both men heard 
it—the sound of Japanese planes 
approaching. The children heard 
it, too, and Josephine, his wife. 

That morning B. J. and his taxi 
drivers worked like Trojans. Al- 
most without being told, the peo- 
ple were moving to the hills, car- 
rying with them what they could 
of food, clothing, valuables. They 
fled like frightened children, strug- 
gling over the dusty roads. 

By nightfall the Bordallos and 
three other families were crowded 
into the little cottage on his coun- 
try acres. 

Naval gunfire, red in the black- 
ness, told of the arrival of the Jap- 
anese fleet on the third night. In 
the light of dawn they could make 
out small boats along the beach 
and knew the enemy had landed. 

The events of that day were 
alarming, confused with second- 
hand news of the fighting at Piti 
Navy Yard, at the Marine bar- 
racks at Sumay, and in the har- 
bor. By nightfall they knew the 
Japanese were masters of Guam. 

B. J. faced the new master—an 
Army lieutenant—that next day 
across a little desk in the ante- 
room of the Governor’s palace. 

“Bordallo, you raise cattle. How 
many do you have?” 

“Now I am not sure. They stam- 
peded during the shelling and 
broke the fence down. I do not 
know,” was B. J.’s half-truth. 

“Bordallo, I will warn you once, 
we will stand for no lies. Some- 
one may report to us that you 
have stolen cattle from the poor 
people of Guam. You know what 
the Nipponese do to cattle 
thieves?” He threw up his arm 
and chopped the back of his neck 
with his pencil. “How many cat- 
tle do you have?” 

“When they were counted last 
week, there were 341 head,” he 
answered. 

The officer turned to an orderly. 
“This man will deliver the 341 
head to you at 6 tonight at Agat.” 

“But, sir, that is impossible,” in- 
terrupted B. J. “They are run- 
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ning loose and cannot be rounded 
up so soon.” 

“All right. At first I thought 
you were lying. Six o’clock to- 
morrow night, then, and all of 
them. Now, about your land... .” 

“Do I own any land, sir?” ven- 
tured B. J. 

For the first time the lieutenant 
smiled. “I see you understand. 
That is well. No, you do not own 
any land. It is owned by the Im- 
perial Japanese Government. You 
will not use it without our permis- 
sion. You may till it, for yourself 
or us. We will see later.” 

The officer’s smile had changed 
to a sneer. “We will have other 
talks, Bordallo. You have been 
aman of property. From now on 
you will earn your living by the 
sweat of your brow. Right now 
we want the cattle. Come back 
at 9 o’clock Sunday morning.” 

A month after it arrived the 
Army sailed away, taking with 
it 400 American prisoners, 
military and civilian. In the holds 
of the ships were American mili- 


tary stores, tons of household 
equipment, business and farm 
machinery. Left with the Gua- 


manians were Japanese bills of 
sale, worthless yen notes. 
B. J. and his family were back 





Rotary in Guam 


Rotary Club No. 5105 was organ- 
ized on the Island of Guam July 13, 
1939, with 20 charter members and 
C. C. Butler as President. B. J. Bor- 
dallo was President in 1941-42. The 
Club's membership in Rotary Interna- 
tional was terminated as of December 


31, 1942. 











in their home in Agana, by order. 
He had seen the little lieutenant 
many times. Every time was cost- 
ly. And now the lieutenant and 
the others of the Army were gone. 
In their place was a Naval gov- 
ernment; the civil government, 
Minseibu; and the Japanese trade 
monopoly, Kohatsu Company. 

“There is little left for these,” 
B. J. told his wife that night. Only 
the meat markets were left, and 
meat markets were necessary, to 
feed the people. 

Little left? He found out differ- 
ently. 

Sorrow and desolation filled him 
with the sailing of the prisoners, 
so many of them his friends. The 


to his 


war had come tropica 
island, and now had passed on 
leaving him and his family and 
25,000 of his race to live under th« 
hard hand of a garrison of 500. 

Methodically, thoroughly, the 
occupation bore down upon the 
enslaved humanity of Guam. Bor 
dallo’s children over the age of 12 
were registered and put to manual 
labor from sunup to sundown in 
the rice patties and the airfields 

The once-prosperous meat mar- 
kets were operating on bare coun- 
ters. Butchering was rationed to 
two head of cattle a month, and 
then there was none. Minseibu 
Cho, chief of the civil government, 
supplied the answer. Kohatsu 
Company was operating a modest, 
two-boat fishing business from the 
island, and henceforth only Ko- 
hatsu’s fish would be sold over 
B. J.’s counters. 

The months dragged by tortur- 
ously. The Rising Sun had de- 
hydrated the island of material 
things, and now turned its rays on 
the captured humanity. 

B. J., from behind his fish coun- 
ter, was called to the Governor’s 
palace to form a “codperative as- 
sociation” of leading island citi- 
zens. The lists were prepared, the 
charter written, the propaganda 
line cut and dried. These things 
were presented to B. J. as presi- 
dent of the new Kyowakai. He 
was chosen, the Governor’s secre- 
tary told him, because he had been 
chairman of the upper house of 
the Guam Congress, a leader. 

The Kyowakai was announced 
from the palace as a “voluntary” 
organization. B. J. called his 
friends together and outlined the 
program under the watchful eye 
of Minseibu Cho—to encourage 
obedience to Japanese law, spread 
the story of Japan’s “expanding 
glory” and the Axis’ “conquest of 
the world,” and increase the pro- 
ductivity of the people in the fields 
and on defense works. 

But B. J. Bordallo, the leader, 
and many of his associates re- 
counted the lies with the true 
story locked in their hearts. They 
knew of the North African vic- 
tories, of Midway and the Battle 
of the Coral Sea. A half-dozen 
American Navy radiomen still 
lived in the hills, listened to the 
broadcasts of the world, and sent 
word to the trusted leaders. And 
the truth filtered down to the peo- 
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@ going to jail. 


CONCENTRATION-camp life behind, the 15 members of the Bordallo family are reunited, happy, under protection of the U. S. Marines. 


ple to cancel Kyowakai’s worth. 
The Japanese also knew of the 
Navymen in the hills, however. 
Too many shared the secret. And 
by the end of the second rainy 
eason, five of the six had been be- 
headed, the radio silenced. The 
int for the sixth continued. 
Reasoning that these men could 
not have lived, smoked cigarettes, 
and received magazines without 
being known to the leading men 
of Guam, the Japanese police be- 
gan a systematic job of twisting 
the last secret out of the islanders. 
The man they were after was 
Tweed, 42-year-old 
radioman, first class, USN. 

The island writhed in agony as 
one by one the prominent men and 
women were marched off to the 
incient limestone jail 

And on the night of August 7, 
1943, a rifle butt crashed on the 
door of Bordallo’s house, and the 
little men marched in. 

The Bordallos knew the Japa- 
nese by this time. Was not B. J. 
the head of their own Kyowakai? 

He met them in his nightshirt 
at the head of the stairs. The face 

» of the police detective, a Minseibu 
i man, wore an ugly frown. 
“Downstairs, at once. 


George Ray 


We are 
You and the family, 
4 everyone!” 

At the jail, without a word, B. 
» J. was marched upstairs. He knew 
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what that meant. But watching 
him from below were 14 pairs of 
eyes that he loved, and not one of 
them cried. Of that he was proud. 

“And today is the first anniver- 
sary of the Marines’ arrival at 
Guadalcanal,” he thought. “That 
I know, and even this Minseibu 
chief of detectives does not know 
it.” 

He knew also that he did not 
have the information that they 
sought. Several months before, 
because too many had known 
about the others, Tweed had dis- 
appeared from even the eyes and 
ears of proved leaders. Six days 
later B. J. was released from jail 
and in a cave near the northern 
tip of Guam, Radioman Tweed 
still played solitaire with a grimy 
deck of cropped cards that could 
be read only by their spots. 

. *¢ * 

For three hours now the Gua- 
manians had been alone in the 
filth of their concentration camp 
on the east coast. No one knew 
where the Japanese had gone. 
They knew of only six of them, 
whose mutilated bodies lay in the 
mud beside the barbed-wire gate. 
Everyone knew where the Ameri- 
cans were. The noise and flashes 
of their guns had drawn a fiery 
ring around Agana, cutting off 
Orote Peninsula, for eight days. 

It was July 29, 1944. 


Hundreds of families had 
marched into the drenching black- 
ness of the monsoon. B. J. Bor 
dallo had watched them go. 

Somewhere to the north was one 
of his daughters, the prettiest. The 
mild, smiling, 19-year-old Sylvia 
Lorraine. 

Three weeks before, 20 of the 
girls had been ordered to the Jap- 
anese Army camp to work in the 
kitchens as servants. Some had 
come back to their people that 
evening. The Army camp had 
moved, leaving behind a great lit- 
ter of empty saki bottles. 

Her back against the post, his 
wife sat at the barricade gate. Past 
her, into the night, streamed the 
people of Guam. The traffic was 
all one way. 

The hours dragged endlessly, 
and when the rain stopped—it 
must have been midnight—the 
bodies of the Japanese sentries be- 
gan to smell faintly of death. 

Seven girls were missing. In 
dark groups families waited. And 
then the rain started again, the 
bursting, lashing rain of the mon- 
soon. It washed the mosquitoes 
to cover and settled down to a soft 
patter. 

Finally, a couple of hours before 
dawn, the woman at the gate was 
on her feet. Like ghosts, their 
white cotton dresses faintly visi- 
ble in the rain, came seven figures. 
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John T. Frederick Speaki 


About making speeches . . . what people think... men 
who are now marching home ... ‘good Americana.’ 


DONALD McKAY'S sketch of “Mother's second mar- 








riage” in Rosemary Taylor's Ridin’ the Rainbow. 


al... the New Year resolutions 


that some Rotarians (or their wives) 
may perchance be making, here and 
there, is the resolution to see that busi- 
ness meetings in which they participate 
are conducted in a businesslike fashion. 
This isn’t always true even of meetings 
at which highly important decisions are 
made. An excellent tool for putting 
such a resolution into effect is Essen- 
tials of Parliamentary Procedure, by 
Zoe Steen Moore and John B. Moore. 
Whether one knows much or nothing 
of parliamentary law, he will find this 
book useful. It covers the organization 
and conduct of meetings from the 
ground up, clearly and authoritatively. 

Meetings often include speeches. If 
you have to make a speech and feel ner- 
vous about it, you will get much more 
than your money’s worth from a slim 
book called How to Make a Speech and 
Enjoy It, by Helen Partridge. 

Speeches often include funny stories 
(they should, in my opinion). Good 
stories both to read and—most of them 
—to tell are found in abundance in Ben- 
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it’s a temptation to leave the big issues to di 
to others who seem more influential or | No 
better informed. But that’s not the @ ing, 
democratic way. The issues of 1945 may tion 
mean life or death to our nation, to our pens 
children, to ourselves. We can’t leave prov 
them to others—we can’t evade our re. is a | 
sponsibility as citizens. We can infon : An 
ourselves. We can make our informed judg! 
opinion effective. bors- 
Among the most heartening books | tions 
have read in years are two that might ment 
be called companion volumes: A Guide leade 
to Public Opinion Polls, by George Gal- heart 
lup, and What America Thinks, by Wil- and 
liam A. Lydgate. George Gallup is the for e 
founder and director of the American Unite 
Institute of Public Opinion, commonly © poser 
called the Gallup Poll. Mr. Lydgate is to Ji 
the chief editor of the same organiza- stopp 
tion. In these two books they have pre. pulso 
sented the history of the recent scien- Cong 
tific study of public opinion in th phas | 
United States and other countries—no- @ of th 
tably Canada, Australia, and Great Brit- than 
ain—and the facts learned in _ that act. 
study. ample 
Mr. Gallup’s book is brief. It takes | 9/0 Pu 
up one by one the 80 questions most | §‘¢ 2 
frequently asked about public-opinion confic 
nett Cerf’s Try and Stop Me—though it polls: just how are the polls conducted, ple, a 
would be hard for most of us to tell Mr. how are the people to be interviewed 
Cerf’s stories as well as he does. Hu- selected, who are the interviewers, how Pre 
mor of a different type—drier and accurate are the polls, who pays for 
quieter—predominates in the varied them—and answers these questions con- 
contents of Franklin P. Adams’s Nods_ cisely but candidly and clearly. Mr . 
and Becks—a collection of poems, edi- Lydgate’s book covers the field more 


torials, brief articles, and column ex- 
cerpts which will delight FPA fans. 

But humor can be only the seasoning 
—no matter how essential—for our 
speechmaking and our reading in 1945. 
We all realize that we’re entering on a 
year of momentous events. What some 
of us find harder to realize, what takes 
some thinking through, is what these 
events are going to mean to us as men 
and women—and how important is our 
active and considered participation in 
them as citizens. 

It’s natural to feel, sometimes, as we 
think of the great questions that we 
must face and answer in 1945, that we 
rank-and-file citizens -can’t possibly 
know enough about these questions to 
know how they should be answered. 
Even if we do have positive opinions, 





fully, with many specific examples and 
much interesting related information. 
30th books are admirably frank and 
objective in spirit; both are eminently 
readable and genuinely informative. 
Two things which these books make 
clear have caused me to speak of them 
as heartening. The first is the fact that 
in this new science of public-opinion 
study we have ready to our hands an 
immensely valuable tool for democracy 
—perhaps the one tool that will make 
possible not only the preservation but f 
the renewal and extension of demo 7 
cratic institutions. The problem of de [ 
mocracy was stated 50 years ago by Lord © 
Bryce in his great work The American § 
Commonwealth: “The obvious weak: | 
ness of government by opinion is the 
difficulty of ascertaining it.” Yet Lord 
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was sure that public opinion is 


Brvce 
, real thing, needing only to be recog- 
zed in order to be effective. He wrote: 
“In saying that Public Opinion is the 
real ruler of America, I mean that there 
<ists a judgment and sentiment of the 
whole nation which is imperfectly ex- 
pressed through its representative leg- 
islatures, is not to be measured by an 
analysis of votes cast at elections, is 
not easily gathered from the most dili- 
gent study of the press, but is never- 
eless a real force, impalpable as the 
wind, yet a force which all are trying 
liscover and nearly all to obey.” 
Now, with modern methods of poll- 
the real public opinion on any ques- 
ym can be ascertained quickly, inex- 
pensively, and—as polling methods im- 
prove—with increasing accuracy. This 
4 real gain for democracy. 
{nd public opinion—the common 
igment of you and me and our neigh- 
bot tends to be right on the big ques- 
tions, and well in advance of the judg- 
ment of 


delegated or self-appointed 


leaders That’s the second greatly 
heartening fact made clear by Gallup’s 
d Lydgate’s books. Polls showed, 


for example, that public opinion in the 
United States was overwhelmingly op- 
posed to the sale of scrap iron and oil 


to Japan long before the traffic was 


stopped. Public opinion favored com- 
pulsory military service months before 
Congress took action. Public opinion 


has consistently favored paying more 


f the war bill as we go, by higher taxes 
in Congress has been willing to en- 
ict. These are only a few of the ex- 
amples that give the reader of A Guide 
to Public Opinion Polls and What Amer- 
ica Thinks a renewed and deepened 
confidence in the judgment of the peo- 
ple, and hence in democracy itself. 
+ * * 
world-wide 


Probably the problem 
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that home—literally—to the 
largest number of us, in concrete and 
personal terms, is that of the future of 


comes 


the young men and young women re- 
turning from the war. 
treated interestingly and hopefully in 
Dixon Wecter’s When 
Marching Home. Mr. Wecter’s method 
is largely historical. 


This subject is 
Johnny Comes 


He shows that we 
have many lessons to learn from the 
experience of veterans of other Ameri- 
can wars. But he deals also, concretely 
with the 
problems of today and tomorrow. 


and constructively, specific 

In a special field of this general prob- 
lem, that of the disabled veteran, Nor- 
mal Lives for the Disabled, written by 
Edna Yost in collaboration with Dr. Lil- 
lian M. Gilbreth, will be particularly 
useful. Though this book is written di- 
rectly to and for the disabled person, it 
well deserves reading by all who are 
engaged in or interested in work with 
or for the disabled—a number which 
includes many Rotarians. It is based 
on wide and successful experience in 
aiding the disabled to achieve the nor- 
mal lives of happiness and usefulness 
suggested by the title, and is written 
straightforwardly and warmly. It 
seems to me a fine book—challenging, 
inspiring, and practical. 

* * * 

A richly interesting book which at- 
tacks current problems in a new way is 
State of the Nation, by John Dos Pas- 
sos. The author conducted a one-man 
“public-opinion poll” in all parts of the 
United States. He talked with shipyard 
workers in Maine and farmers in Wis- 
consin, with a chamber of commerce 
secretary in Ypsilanti and a taxi driver 
in Washington. He lets us see these 
Americans of North, South, East, and 
West, their homes, the places where 
they work; and he tells us what they 
said. He doesn’t comment, elaborate, or 


interpret. The result is a vivid and 
thought-arousing cross section of the 
U.S.A. today. 

. * . 

The economic problems we face in 
1945 are interwoven with our personal 
and social problems, and certainly no 
D. H. Kaplan's The 
Liquidation of War Production, a re 


less important. A. 


search study in the series sponsored by 
the Committee for Economic Develop 
ment, seems to me a sensible and con 
structive appraisal of one of the most 
immediate of these economic problems 
It tells, as clearly as could be asked, 
what has to be done and what is being 
done, and outlines plans for the future. 
* . * 

The great problem of international re 
lations stands behind most of the others, 
if we see clearly enough. A book of first 
importance in this field is The Second 
Whitton. 
each of the 


Chance, edited by John B. 


Concise chapters cover 
major aspects of international relations 
This book will 
really help the reader to think through 


the problems of 


clearly and objectively. 
world codperation 

and it stresses the importance of our 
doing so. Our personal responsibility 
is also stressed in James P. Warburg's 
This 
book presents an outline of the history 


Foreign Policy Begins at Home. 


of American foreign policy and a force 
ful analysis of current problems: but 
its most valuable chapter is the final 
one entitled “What We Can Do.” 

* * . 

Some of the crucially important inter 
national relations of the United States 
will depend very largely on the demo- 
cratic solution of one of its most poig- 
nant and 
the status of its citizens of colored skin, 
particularly the Negroes and the Japa- 
nese. This question will assume increas- 
ing urgency in [Continued on page 57] 


perplexing home problems: 


FIVE BOOKS which Professor Frederick finds worth 1945 reading. 



























@ Maize Wood. 


today say they would not build a home 
without insulation. That is a wise con 
clusion. The only question is, which 


kind of insulation should be used? It 
would seem the best 
material which combines highest insulat 
ing qualities with greatest structural 
strength. Maize wood, a product made 
from corn stalks, is said to give greater 
rigidity than is supplied by wood sheet- 
ing, and, since it is not laminated, there 
are no layers to separate. Fibers of the 
mature corn plant are uniformly Knitted 
together throughout the thickness of a 
board. 


answer would be 


@ Finer Than Spiderweb. The finest 
filament known is not natural, but arti- 
ficial. It is many times finer than the 
famous web of the Black Widow 
spider, and it is not organic, but drawn 
from molten quartz by an arrow shot 
from a cross bow—that storied weapon 
of medieval times. These quartz 
threads, all but invisible, are used to 
calibrate the magnifying power of the 
electron microscope. 


@ Rubber-Roller Renewal. With type- 
writer platens and similar rolls for other 
types of machines so hard to get, it 
comes as good news that a product has 
been devised by which they can be 
easily and cheaply renewed. The same 
material is also supplied to erasers. 


@ Red for Action. It has long been 
recognized that certain colors af- 
fect nervous reactions. The color- 
research laboratory of a printing- 
ink company reports, for example, 
that programs used at Madison 
Square Garden in New York sell 
much faster if the covers are a ver- 
milion red than if they are any 
other shade. Muscular reactions, 
it claims, are 12 percent faster with 
red than with green. Green and 
blue are best for repose, but red 
calls forth action. These facts are 
of great importance in advertising 
and selling. 


@ Turbochargers. Airplane engines, 
like airplane crews, require oxygen at 
high altitudes. The crews normally get 
theirs from oxygen tanks, the engines 
from turbochargers which compress the 
rarefied atmosphere. A 1,200-horsepower 
aircraft engine at a 34,000-foot altitude 
would lose 920 horsepower, which the 
turbocharger recovers. Thus the 100,000 
turbochargers delivered by one large 
company alone recover 92 million horse- 
power—more than 66 times the power 
generated by Boulder Dam, or almost 
twice the output of America’s steam- 
power plants. The dream of engineers 
used to be one horsepower for each 
pound of engine weight. The latest tur- 
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Nine out of ten people 





Yip Y 4 size and weight for a given output. 0; : 
de || Y 250 KVA 440-volt generator with 
Cem bs new silicone insulation operated 5 
hours at 482°F. and was still in ex 
lent condition. It is estimated that | 
is equal to 400 years’ operation at 1 
mal 226°F. conditions. 
@ Safety Color Code. The univer- _ 
bocharger recovers one horsepower for 
each 0.146 pound of weight, or nearly 
seven times as much, and costs one-third 
as much as the less efficient pre-Pear] 
Harbor model. The “turbos” on the new 
B-29 not only feed the engines, but also 
pressurize the cabin, thus enabling the 


sal language of color should be put 
to work as a standard throughout 
industry as well as in homes to re- 
duce accidents. By a uniform sys- 
tem of six colors, various types of 
hazards and particularly of equip- 
ment are uniformly identified: red 


Brig 
Brig 
Mik 


SOO! 


















































crew to operate without oxygen masks for fire-protection apparatus, green aor 
except in emergencies. for safety equipment, yellow for —~ 
stumbling and “strike against” haz- a 8 
@ Cleaning Peas. Separating the good ards, orange for crushing and cut- en 
peas from skins, cracked peas, foreign ting dangers, blue meaning “out of Swill 
seeds, night-shade berries, etc., has long order—do not touch,” and white for 4 —_ 
been a canning problem. Now it is traffic lanes and the encourage- ite: 
easily solved by a flotation process sim- ment of good housekeeping. B pro) 
ilar to that used in concentration of g will 
ores. An emulsion foam of edible light @ Plastic Plaster. Plastics have been : 
oil causes the seeds, skins, berries, etc., used for nearly everything else, Can 
to float and be carried away while the now comes a plastic plaster material into 
good sound peas settle to the bottom. which will not shrink or crack -. 
The process is clean and cheap to oper- which seems to stick to almost any s Club 
ate, and far more effective than any of face—paper, plaster, brick, or met ~—t 
the old fanning-mill methods of the past. whether painted or not. There are so wens 
many new plastic developments that J ¥ ¢ 
@ Silicones. These are an entirely new more than to name them would fill the 4°" 
type of chemical compounds made from page: a new basic plastic for fillers ar a ada 
sand, brine, coal, and oil, and are the re- paints; heat-resistant plastics; lan 7 des 
sults of a century of research in utiliz- nated plastic sheets; inflatable plast = 
ing silicon and oxygen in making new chairs; transparent plastic splints; plas 
heat-resistant materials. At present the tic aprons; shower fixtures and faucet 
most important silicones are high-tem- handles; aircraft bolts; sealing co Ji 
perature insulating resins, but they can pounds; and even plastic polarizi 
be produced as solids or liquids, both lenses—to list but a few. 
colored and water white, in almost in- 
finite variety. It is claimed that they @ Is This It? Widely sought has been & M 
will make possible lighter and better an oil paint that will work equally well 
electrical equipment because of better over all types of old wall finishes—that Je 
insulation. They will give us, for ex- is, one that is quick drying and can be 
ample, motors capable of being used in easily applied by brush or paint spray. 
situations much better than has here- A new paint said to meet these require ad 
tofore been possible and also reduced in ments has just been announced. saw | 
Photo: American Optica! five ] 
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A SOLDIER who loses or breaks his specta- 
cles need not be hampered in battle when he 
has access to a portable one-man optical unit 
now being provided in fighting zones by the 


United States Army. Each unit can fill aver © 
age eyesight prescriptions quickly, and ca? 
be transported either by plane, truck, or jee? 
Included are lenses, temples, and frames 
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© Brighter Days for Through the fore- 
Brighton Scouting sight of the Rotary 
Club of BRIGHTON, 

MicH., a community Scout building will 
soon be erected for the use of BRIGHTON 
th. With approximately 150 boys 

Sand girls active in the Scout programs, 
growing need for commodious quar- 
has been felt. The new building 

be approximately 40 by 60 feet, 

will be equipped with fireplace, 
kitchen, lockers, and workshop. The 
ect, which will cost about $5,000, 


will be 


financed by public donations. 

Year after year the 
Summer Camp Com- 
mittee of the Rotary 
of NEw WESTMINSTER, B. C., CAN- 
comes forth with a report on the 
Rotary-sponsored camp activities at 
Wuire Rock, near the international bor- 
der between the United States and Can- 
youngsters were 
life, which 


Camp Turns $$ 
into Pounds 


( D 


ADA 
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Last Summer 127 
two camp 


40a 
weeks of 


given 





Rotary Events Calendar 


January 5, 6—Nominating Committee 
for President of Rotary International 
for 1945-46 meets in Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Week of January 8—Rotary Interna- 
tional Board meets in Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

January 8-10—Aims and Objects Com- 
mittee meets in Waco, Tex. 











saw them gain an average of more than 
five pounds. Best record was made by 
a 9-year-old girl, who gained 16 pounds. 
The Club collected $2,000 to provide for 
the Summer camp. It also provided 
$6,000 Prisoners of War Relatives 
Associations, for Canadian prisoners of 
war in Germany and the East. 


for 


If the Rotary Club of 


Seabees’ Smokes PoRT HUENEME, 
: Cauir., can helip it, 
Uncle Sam’s “Seabees” (men of Con- 


struction Battalion units) will not have 


= 0 stand in line for cigarettes. The Club 


recently sponsored a community cigar- 
stte fund, then presented 10,000 smokes 
o the commander of the Port HUENEME 
Naval Base, for “Seabees” overseas. 


oalville Looks A blueprint for the 
Ahead via Rotary reconstruction of 

COALVILLE, ENGLAND, 
1as been drawn up by the local Rotary 
‘lub in the form of a 14-page printed 
eport. The Club recently distributed 
kinong leading members of the commu- 
nity 300 copies of the report, which 
ets forth practical suggestions concern- 
ng public services, town planning, in- 
‘stry, transport, education, entertain- 
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Rotary 


ESS 
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ment, and public relations. The efforts 
have already been hailed as the first 
practical contribution in the area to the 
work of postwar reconstruction. 


Flag Binds A new bond of 
Friendship friendship has been 
established between 
the Rotary Clubs of PorTLAND, ME., and 
Mackay, AUSTRALIA, through the presen- 
tation of an American flag to the latter 
Club by the former. Some time ago 
PoRTLAND Rotarians thought of that way 
to extend their goodwill and apprecia- 
tion to the Mackay Club for its hospital- 
ity to their Club’s Past President Her- 
bert L. Patrick, who served as a Red 
Cross director of a large near-by Air 
Corps rest-area club for 16 months. 
When floods and railway disorders 
near Mackay recently caused more than 
1,000 soldiers to be stranded, the Emer- 
gency Billetting Committee of the Mac- 
KAY Club came to the rescue, finding 
temporary accommodations for them in 
the homes of citizens. The Club has an 
outstanding record, helping crippled 
children and providing scholarships for 
underprivileged youths and comforts for 
prisoners of war. 


Most service men 
and women from the 
ATTICA, OHIO, vicinity 
were unable to get furloughs to go home 
for the holidays, but they got what they 
probably would agree was the next best 


Send ‘Home’ to 
Service People 


thing: a copy of Your Community in 
Review, 1944, a trim 84-page booklet 


WHAT YOUR true Club Secretary won't do 


to up attendance! Here's Wm. H. Phelps, of 
Sidney, N. Y., who, though no Caruso, prom- 
ised fellow Rotarians he'd sing if they 





plumful of photos of familiar faces and 
places, a message from the Mayor, greet- 
ings from the bits of humor, 
tributes to their fellows who have made 
the supreme sacrifice. While the book 
let was a community enterprise and a 
gift from the home-town folks, the com 
mittee which pianned it made up 
90 percent of Rotarians. 


clergy, 


Was 


The Rotary Club of 
HUNTINGTON PARK, 
CaALIF., recently set a 
goal of $1,250 to be used to furnish a 
four-bed ward at a new hospital which 
will serve five adjacent cities. On the 
day of the meeting when the funds were 


Goals? This Club 
Doubles ‘em! 


to be raised, the cash clicked on the 
table so quickly that $2,436 was col 
lected. The Club will now be able to 


equip and furnish an emergency ward, 
a nourishment two-bed 
room. 


room, and a 


Rotary Fights on By official decree the 


the ‘T.B.’ Front Republic of El Sal 
vador has recognized 


the Rotary Club of San SALvapor and its 


work in the interests of the National 
Anti-Tuberculosis Sanitarium. The hos 
pital is to be administered by a board 


of five members, all of whom shall be 


SAN SALVADOR Rotarians 


the 
Rotary Clubs of the 
South Af 
rica, the Speaking 
Union is a bilingual undertaking which 


Bilingual Union Sponsored by 


Aids Goodwill 


Union of 
Afrikaans/English 





gave him 25 perfect meetings. They did 
—and demanded Don’t Sit under the Apple 
Tree. So, ‘neath a potted tree and with 
an apple-munching miss, he pays off, 
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WHO'S in the dog house? Horace B. Griffen 
(right), of Mesa, Ariz., Governor of District 111, 
uses this little motivator to pep up attend- 
ance. The lowest Club in the District gets it. 


promotes goodwill and understanding 
among the Afrikaans and English-speak- 
ing peoples of the community, and pro- 
vides an opportunity to discuss their 
mutual problems. The movement is sat- 
isfying a long-felt want, particularly in 
commercial communities. 
Wounded Yanks The Rotary Club of 
See Old Castle OSWESTRY, ENGI AND, 
has been provy iding a 


much-appreciated service for war cas- 
ualties at a near-by American General 
Hospital. Members have organized a 
number of tours, taking the recuperat- 
ing Yanks to visit many high spots, in- 
cluding the ancient Castle of Chirk, 
parts of which, date back to the early 
lith Century. 


Twenty-nine conva- 
lescent American sol- 
diers, most of them 
“D-Day” doughboys wounded in Nor- 
mandy, are probably still writing home 
about the trip they had recently as 
guests of the Rotary Club of MAT Lock, 
ENGLAND. When shown the old castles, 
a “petrifying well,” and other sights 
and scenes of interest around Derby- 
shire, the boys kept their guides more 
than busy answering questions. The 
Rotarians enjoyed the visit with their 
overseas friends so much that they 
mean to have more of them. 


‘D-Day’ Boys 
See Derbyshire 


A country-ham and 
apple-pie dinner was 
recently served to 
members of the Rotary Club of Raprorp, 
Va., by the teaching staff of one of the 
local Negro schools. Faculty members 
were presented to the Club, and several 
were congratulated for their long and 
faithful service. Spirituals by a colored 
quartette enlivened the meeting, after 
which the Rotarians made a tour of the 
school building. . . . While the Raprorp 
Club has not accumulated many scalps 
in its soft-ball contests with Kiwanis 
and Lions teams, it has realized from 
them a nice sum of money for a girls’ 
camp which it sponsors. 


Menu: Ham, 
Apple Pie 


Going Anywhere Members of the Ro- 


Near Bunbury? tary Club of Bun- 
BURY, AUSTRALIA, 


have enjoyed greeting personnel of the 
American, Canadian, and British armed 
forces—and want to do more of it. They 
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have now extended an invitation to all 
Rotarians (or their relatives) who hap- 
pen to be in the BunsBury vicinity on 
Friday noon to “drop in.” 


Creede'’s Creed: Rotarians in the 


We'll Meet 'n’ Eat! Mountain village of 
CREEDE, COLO., can 


scale obstacles when they meet them. 
When there was no place for them to 
meet, each member took a turn at being 
host in his home, furnishing a light 
lunch. Later a suitable place was found 
on a ranch five miles from town, and 
the 13 members pool their transporta- 
tion facilities to gather each week. The 
nearest Rotary Clubs are 41 and 118 
miles away, but plans are already being 
made for an intercity session next Au- 
gust 


Soup and Support Community Service 
in South Africa in Rotary is as wide 

as the varying needs 
of humanity; and the needs are being 
met in South Africa, as in other parts 
of the Rotary world. For example: The 
Rotary Club of KruGERsporP is providing 
£120 a year for the support of five 
vouths at a local boys’ home... . In 
BRAKPAN the Rotary Club serves 600 
bowls of soup daily to native children 
at a soup kitchen run by the Club’s Na- 
tive Affairs Committee. ... In NIGEL a 





Help Wanted! 


Desiring that no worthy cases be 
overlooked, the Committee for Re- 
lief for War-Affected Rotarians 
seeks information on cases of emer- 
gency needs of worthy Rotarians— 
particularly in the liberated coun- 
tries. Send information at once to: 
Rotary International Secretariat, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, IIL, 
U. 8. A. 











flower and vegetable show aroused pub- 
lic interest in beautifying homes and in 
producing home-grown vegetables. 

A home for soldiers’ children has been 
established in GERMISTON, with the Ro- 
tary Club handling the bulk of the finan- 
cial load. Rotarians form a majority of 
the committee which administers the 
home. ... The Rotary Club of Cape 
Town provides invalid chairs for those 
who need them. 


Sympathy—with The Rotary Club of 
$6,200 behind It HAMILTON, ONT., CAN- 
ADA, backs up its 
sympathies for people in war-torn areas 
with cash. Since January, 1942, the 
Club has contributed $6,200 to Rotary 
Clubs in Britain, China, and India. 


Greetings to Fifteen new Rotary 
15 New Clubs! Clubs, all but two in 

the Western Hemi- 
sphere, have recently been added to the 
roster of Rotary International. Greet- 
ings to them all! The Clubs and their 
sponsors (in parentheses) are Farmers- 
ville (Germantown), Ohio; Horwich 
(Bolton), England; Anderson (Rea- 
ding), Calif.; Auburn (Worcester), 


Mass.: Antigonish (New Glasgow), N.S. 
Canada; Richmondville (Cobleskill). 
N. Y.; Lyons (Ellsworth), Kans.; F 
ence (Erlanger), Ky.; Puntarenas (S 
José), Costa Rica; Ludvika (VAaster 
Sweden; Ligonier (Kendallville), I: 
Huancavelica (Huancayo), Peru; Bi 
son (Willcox), Ariz.; West Colur 
(Harrisburg), Tex.; and Vacaville (Dix. 
on), Calif. 
Durham Club Soldiers at Ca pn 
Fétes Soldiers Butner, near Dvr 
HAM, N. C., frequent. 


ly receive an invitation to attend aq 
meeting of the Rotary Club of Durnam. 
After a musical program, they are taken 
on a tour of the campus of Duke | 
versity and given theater tickets. The 
Rotarians later write a letter to the par. 
ents, wife, or sweetheart of each boy, 
telling how glad they were to have “Joe” 
as their guest. 

The DurHAM Club recently sent 740 
pounds of clothing and 540 pairs of 
ladies’ hose to the British War Relief 
Society of RICHMOND, Va., for the people 
of LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Members of the Ro 
tary Club of Aucusta, 
GA., have a firsthand 
knowledge of methods of treating 
wounded veterans. They gained it when 
they recently held a meeting at the 
Oliver General Hospital in Avcuvusta. 
They toured wards and clinics, watched 
various ways of rehabilitation. 


Augusta Club 
Tours Hospital 


The Rotary Club of 
San Josk, Costa Rica, 
can take pride in the 
fact that it recently obtained Govern- 
ment support for a leper hospital. A 
special meeting was held to which the 
members of Congress were invited and 
at which the work of the hospital was 
outlined. The Government will supply 
approximately 40,000 colons a month for 
the upkeep of the institution. 


San José Betters 
Lepers’ Lot 


25 Candles Twenty-five Rotary 
Clubs in the United 


for 25 Clubs 
States and Canada 


are due for hearty congratulations upon 
reaching their silver anniversaries in 
January. They are Dowagiac, Mich.; St. 
Petersburg, Fla.; Athens, Ga.; Hanni- 








SPEAKING for itself, this record chart stim 
ulates Rotary attendance in Huntington 
Park, Calif. It was built and paid for by 
Robert Wade (center). With him are Presi- 
dent G. A. Baker (left) and Wilbur Tate. 
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' Auro Nebr.; Muscatine, 

| bul N Rushvi Ind.; 

( Okla i yrd-Sa Me. 

Me.; Da Va.; Crawfords- 

I I Ohio; Norfolk, 

Greensburg, Ind.; P ody, 

Cicero, Ill Fort Madison, lowa; 

| ville, Ont., Canada; Effingham, IIL; 

1, lowa; Owen Sound, Ont., Can- 

ada; Pawhuska, Okla.; and Swift Cur- 

re Sas Canada 

hen the Rotary Club of GASTONIA, 

N. C., recently celebrated its silver anni- 

yersary, each member received an at- 
tr ve anniversary booklet. 

hen the Rotary Club of San BENITO, 

I was organized late in 1919, a Com- 

mittee was appointed to arrange the first 

three Club programs to set up activities 

helpful to the returning soldiers of 


World War I. When the Club observed 
its silver anniversary recently, it was 
pointed out that the members of that 
Committee, still active Rotarians, are 
now engaged in the consideration of 
problems and opportunities afforded for 
Rotary service in the times of another 
woria war 


Same Song, It was more than 
Second Verse “just another’’ an- 
niversary meeting 
Club of GLENs FALLS, 
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> 


which the Rotary 


\ recently staged, some years 
after its founding. Ten of the Club’s 


urter members were present to ask 


in all seriousness the same questions 
which were asked back in 1922 at the 
rganization meeting—and on hand to 
i er them was the same man—the 
1921-22 President of the sponsor Club, 
Troy, N. Y. ‘t provided a bit of Rotary 
education for all 


Keokuk Club 
Goes to School 


There is something 
about “being a kid 
again” that puts zip 

» old bloodstream. Members of the 
I ary Club of KerokKuK, Iowa, can tes- 


to that, for they recently joined 
with students of the local senior high 
ol in an all-school assembly, with 


Rotarian president of the board of 
education acting as master of ceremo- 
Before the meeting the Rotarians 
had lunch prepared by students at the 


school cafeteria 
Chilliwack The 59-member Ro- 
Has the Knack! tary Club of CHILLI- 
WACK, B. C., CANADA, 
has the knack of getting big things 
done. The Club recently raised $33,000 
—of which $27,000 is to be set aside for 
a community center. The remainder of 
fund will go to the Air Force Ca- 
the Rotary Dental Clinic, Red Cross, 


Saivation Army, Queen’s Canadian 
Fund, Crippled Children’s Hospital, the 
Milk for Britain Fund, and other pro- 
jects 


Residents of LUGANO, 
SWITZERLAND, recent- 
ly took an active 
part in the annual féte sponsored by 
10 Rotarians’ ladies to raise funds to 


Fete Helps Fill 
Soup Kitchen 


Support the soup kitchen they sponsor 
g the Winter months. Refresh- 
ment booths, entertainment, band and 
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orchestra concerts, and gymnastic and 
fencing exhibitions helped spur the fun 
and funds. 


An impetus extraord- 
inary was given res- 


Galesburg Stirs 
Sunday Sleepers 


idents of GALESBURG, 
ILL., to attend Sunday 
October. 


school during 
The local Rotary Club’s Com- 





MEMBERS of four California Rotary Clubs— 
East Pasadena, Arcadia, El] Monte, and Mon- 
rovia—recently began a series of “Inter- 


munity Service Committee struck upon 


the idea of a city-wide Sunday-school 


rally. Half-page advertisements, spo! 
sored by Rotarians and bearing the ad 
dresses of some 40-odd Sunday school 
appeared in the local newspaper eacl 


Saturday of the month, stressed t! 
point that Sunday schools cannot su 
ceed without the attendance of adults; 





national Fireside Conferences,” designed to 
develop greater interest in the problems of 
other peoples. Photo was taken at first “chat.” 


Photo: Army Air Forces 











GUEST of Laredo, Tex., Rotarians recently 
was Arturo de la Garza, Governor of the 
State of Nuevo Leon, Mexico. Here he is 
(fourth from right) at the Laredo Air Field 


oe 





is 





ROTARIANS of Havana, Cuba, were recently 
honored to have Dr. Ramén Grau San Martin, 
President of the Republic, and the members 
of his Cabinet and diplomatic corps as spe- 


with local Rotarians and Army officers 
Dr. A. E. McCulloch, head of the host 
Club’s Military Affairs Committee, which 
arranged the day, is second from the right. 
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cial guests at a meeting commemorating a 
national holiday and Columbus Day. The 


President is at the right hand of the speaker, 
Dr. Dorta Duque, a University professor. 
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they must go if they want their children 
to. Results: more than half of the 
Sunday schools had substantial atten- 


dance gains—ranging to 193 percent. 
Ball Champs Dine, When Leon High 
School of TALLAHAS- 


Bond Stars Shine 
SEE, FLA., won the 


State baseball championship, the Ro- 
tary Club of TALLAHASSEE honored the 
players and coaches at a banquet re- 
plete with souvenirs. The affair held 
great personal interest for at least one 
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‘HMMS Connecticut — 
Unique Yankee Ship 







































I. BOSTON one day three years 
ago, Mrs. Mary M. Starr, of Es- 
sex, Connecticut, heard of a Brit- 
ish sailor who yearned to spend 
a few days in a typical American 
home before returning to sea. 
Mrs. Starr left her address with 
the tar’s superior officer, and a 
few days later the sailor showed 
up at her front door. Since then 
she has entertained so many 
other British servicemen (and 
women) that her home is now 
affectionately known on both 
sides of the Atlantic as the HMS 
Connecticut. She has been the 
main reason why more than 
1,600 British servicemen have 
visited Essex. 

Putting them up in her home 
and in the homes of other Essex 
residents, Mrs. Starr has helped 
to acquaint them with American 
life as it is lived in a friendly 
Yankee town, which reminds 
them of a British hamlet. 

But Mrs. Starr, known to her 
guests as “Commander” Starr, 
would be the last to say that 
she has done it all alone. She 
has had the ready coédperation of 
fellow villagers, of other com- 
munities, and of the Rotary 
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British servicemen find hospitality 
"tops" at home of Mrs. Mary Starr. 


totarian. Two of the star players are 


his sons. Incidentally, Rotarians 
have been doing a bit of starring on 
their own in TALLAHASSEE. In four war- 
bond drives during the past Rotary 
vear they subscribed for more than 


$225,000 in bonds. 

The Rotary Clubs of 
ABANCAY and Cuzco, 
Peru, have been 
awarded diplomas of honor by their 
respective cities for outstanding Com- 


Peruvian Cities 
Honor Rotary 
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“Commander” Starr 


Clubs of Manchester, Saybrook, 
New Britain, and New London. sy 
The four Clubs have invited her 
guests to meetings, have often 
given her provisions for the 
HMS Connecticut’s galley. S 
For example, during a local po- 
tato shortage some months ago 
“Commander” Starr had but one : 
potato in the house—and 18 NS 
guests to feed. As she was won- \ 
dering what to do, the phone . 
rang. A Rotary Club Secretary 
was inviting several of her 
guests to his Club’s luncheon. 
“Certainly they can come,” 
Mrs. Starr responded quickly, 
“on condition that each of your 


ee ee 
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members brings a potato for us.” ~ 

When the British sailors re- ~ 
turned from the meeting, they NN 
brought two sacks of potatoes, x 
contributed by the Rotary hosts. _ 















GUESTS pose beside an old 
landmark —the boathouse. 


LEFT: The Starr home, now 
known as HMS Connecticut. 





The ABANCAY Club y 


munity Service. vag 
honored for its work for the good of the 
city, and the Cuzco Club for its sociaj 
assistance and uplift among the poorer 


classes. 


Wheel Is Turning Originated in 1943 
Music Learning through the Commu. 

nity Service Com. 
mittee of the Rotary Club of Lamag 
CoLo., the “Rotary Award in Music” 
stimulates interest in music among sty. 
dents of LAMAR Union High School. The 
award goes to one student each year, 
but this year two students were sg 
closely qualified that both of their 
names were engraved on the plaque, 
which hangs in the high-school build. 
ing. 


100,000 Cups of During the past year 
‘Hospitali-tea’ servicemen who 

called at the canteen 
sponsored by the Rotary Club of Sno. 
LAPUR, INDIA, found genuine hospitality 
in the form of 100,000 cups of tea and 
as many cigarettes. Cakes and biscuits 
were provided at cost to Indian troops, 
and plans are being made to sell hot 
meals at cost. 


In order to further 
Vocational Service, 
“the cornerstone of 
Rotary,” in a systematic manner, the 
East HAM, ENGLAND, Rotary Club has 
organized groups of employers, with the 
object of assisting them with their prob- 
lems. A survey of employers’ organiza- 
tions will be made and a directory com- 
piled, an information section will be 
formed, and “my job” talks will be en- 
couraged. 


East Ham Dusts 
the Cornerstone 


Scranton Knows A tribute, “Thanks to 


Way around Now Rotary,” was recent: 
ly paid the Rotary 


Club of ScrRANTON, PA., by the Scranton 
Tribune for the Community Service job 
which the Club recently completed— 
voluntarily replacing all street signs in 
the city, and making them attractive 
and helpful. 


Although a flying 
bomb has killed one 
member of the re: 
cently formed Rotary Club of Catrorp, 
ENGLAND, destroyed the Club’s headquar- 
ters, and damaged practically all the 
houses and business places of its mem- 
bers, the Club has never missed a meet: 
ing. The clergyman member has pro 
vided meeting facilities in his vicarage, 
and another member has furnished pies 
and cakes from his “sadly smashed” 
bakery. 


Bombs Fail to 
Route Rotary 


Street Fair Paves Philanthropic enter 


Way to $3,200 prises of the Rotary 
; Club of ALEXANDRIA 


Bay, N. Y., benefited by more than $3,200 
recently when the Club held its fourth 
annual street fair. Lasting a week, the 
fair presented a program which it 
cluded dances, games, and a magic show. 
The funds will be used for the Club’s 
Crippled-Children Work, and to send the 
local newspaper to ALEXANDRIA Bay boys 
and girls in service. 
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ME 
Piine FOR Rotary’s annual interna- 
tional meeting for 1945 are, in broad 
ne, already set A gathering to be 
ed to designated officers and prox- 
will be held at the Edgewater 
h Hotel in Chicago, Ill... May 31 and 
1 and 2 nternational Assembly 
yns will be held at the same hotel 
May 27 to June 2. For further 
sions of the Executive Committee, 

ee the item on page 17. 
Red Cross. The American Red Cross 


wks that Rotarians (age 30 through 
he middle 40’s) consider the urgent 
need for assistant field directors, to help 
carry on its work with the armed forces. 


Rotarians from virtually every State 
f the United States and from almost 
ill professions are now among the more 


6,000 Red Cross workers serving 


seas 


President. Hardly had RIcHaArD H. 
WELLS, of Idaho, President of 
Rotary International, caught his breath 
ifter returning from his trip to Great 
PHILIP LOvEJOy, Rotary’s 
than he out 
tour. He scheduled 
and addresses in Missouri, 
Alabama, 
Virginia, 


Pocatello, 


Britain with 
started 


Leneral 


eecre tary, 
i Speaking was 
ike stops 
Louisiana, 


West 


U inoma, Texas 
Kentuc ky, 


Illinois 


essee 


{) oO ma 


Golden Days. Highlights of the 34- 
ear history of the Rotary Club of Cin- 
nnati, Ohio, have been recalled, col- 
ected, and preserved in the 96 pages of 
efully edited and illustrated vol- 

The Golden Days, which the Club 

has recently published. Edited by Ro- 
CARL BIMEL, a Past District Gov- 

the book first appeared as a series 
one-page inserts in Rotary Rays, the 
Club’s publication It is packed with 
storic Rotary facts and photos, and 


ough it runs a thread of “lay” history 





PERFECT attendance since the Rotary Club 
of Stoneham, Mass., was founded more than 
21 years ago! That is the record of the five 


| members shown with District Governor John 


Nicol Mark (fourth from left). They include: 


JANuaRY, 1945 


oF 


vatchpaddings 





which relates the Club to the years it 
has been through—what kind of autos 
the fellows were driving when the Club 
was born, how the Cincinnati Reds stood 
in 1919, what A. T. & T. was doing in 
1929, etc.—of the Club’s contributions to 
the city, State, and nation, and other 
data current through the years. 


Author. THE REVEREND JAMES FALK, a 
member of the Rotary Club of Grants- 
burg. Wis., has authored an episodic 
novel around the pioneer experiences of 
a local doctor. Its title: The Medic 
from Bunker Hill (Hobson Press, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio). An earlier work was 
The Consuming Fire. 


Good Gain. A total of 52 new Clubs 
for the Rotary year was reached two 
weeks earlier in 1944-45 than in 1943-44. 
Of the first 52 Clubs this year, 20 were 
in the United States. Brazil, Domini- 
can Republic, England, India, and Mex- 
ico had three each; Argentina, Bolivia, 
Canada, Chile, Northern Ireland, and 
the Union of South Africa had two; 
Australia, Rica, Peru, Scotland, 
and Sweden, one. 


Costa 


Make-up Meeting. Louis W. GARRATT, 
a Wayne, Pa., Rotarian, has determina- 
tion with a capital “D.” Spending his 
vacation in the Muskoka region of On- 
tario, Canada, last Summer, he decided 
to “make up” at the Rotary Club of 
Gravenhurst, which was only nine miles 
away—as the crow flies. His car was at 
home, so other methods of transporta- 
tion had to be considered. A three-mile 
launch ride and six miles by truck got 
him to a bus stop, where he learned 
that the next bus was due at 10:12 P.M. 
instead of 10:12 A.M., the time on which 
he had based his travel 
He tried “thumbing” a ride without 
success, and just catching a 
freight train. Finally, a friendly sales- 


calculations. 


missed 


Photo 


Stoneham Independent 


Albert P. Rounds, George R. Barnstead, Sr., 
Thomas E. McKenna, Harry R. Dockam, and 
T. Arthur Pettengill. It's a habit, for the 
Stoneham Club started life with a string of 
more than 100 perfect-attendance meetings. 








ALL EYES were on the Johnstons and the 
Johnstones at a recent meeting of the Ro- 
tary Club of West Maitland, Australia, as 
the sons of two Past Presidents were ad- 
mitted to membership. Top row: James John- 
stone, Sr. and Jr.; in the second row: Wil 
liam Claude Johnston and Colin Johnston. 


man, who happened to be a Rotarian en 
route to the Rotary Club 
meeting, halted his car and said, “Hop 
in.” 


Gravenhurst 


CHESTER W. 
Pa- 


Nimitz Named. ApDMIRAI 
Nimitz, Commander-in-Chief of the 
cific Fleet, was recently made an hon- 
orary member of the Rotary Club of 
Berkeley, Calif. He organized the Naval 
ROTC on the University of California 
campus, and was stationed in Berkeley 
from 1926 to 1929. He also holds hon- 
orary Rotary membership in Kerrville, 
Tex. 


Deadline. This is just a reminder that 
proposed amendments to the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of Rotary Interna- 
tional and to the standard Club Consti 
tution, to be considered at the 1945 an- 
nual meeting, must the General 
Secretary of Rotary International on or 
before January 27, 1945. 


reach 


ROTARIAN WRIGHT BRYAN, 
the Atlanta (Ga.) 
prominently in 
virtue of 


Captive. 
managing editor of 
who figured 
“D-Day” activities by 
casting the first eyewitness account of 
the historic event (see page 46, THE Ro- 
TARIAN for August), 
tured by the Germans, with two other 


Journal, 
broad- 


was recently cap- 


correspondents. ROTARIAN BRYAN Was 
wounded in one leg, but the injury is 


not believed to be serious. 

Memories. Two members of the Ro- 
tary Club of Atlanta, Ga.—James P. 
ALLEN and Rurus Darspy—deserve to 


look back with pride these days on the 
part they and their late fellow Rotarian 
WILLIAM GLENN played in the life of a 
hero who gave his life on Guadalcanal. 
Years ago young HERSCHEL BELLEW and 
his brother came under the wing of the 
three Rotarians instead of being shunted 
to an orphanage, as a relative who had 
their custody urged. After graduation 
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WHEN the Rotary Club of Marietta, Ga., re- 
cently observed its silver anniversary, 
members paid tribute to Georgia Bedford, 
“charter cook,” who during those years had 
prepared 1,250 meals, fixed 62,500 plates, 
and baked over 250,000 of her famous rolls. 


from school, HERSCHEL joined the United 
States Marines, rising to the rank of 
sergeant. In his effects were found a 
“trunkful of medals and citations,” elo- 
quent testimony that the boy 
Atlantans had saved had played a man’s 
part. 


these 


Students. Dr. Cartos A. Maccui, of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, scholarship 
student whose year of study at North 
western University was arranged by the 
Rotarians of District 147, is now in the 
midst of his studies. During the year 
he will appear before the various Clubs 


as 
mre 


Reilly 


€ onnecrep with the oil industry 


since leaving high school, JoHn B. 
REILLY is owner of the Fluid Packed 


Pump Company, manufacturers of oil- 
well pumping machinery in Los Nie- 
tos, Calif. He invented several oil- 
well tools in 1919, later built his own 


factory. “Director JOHN” has been a 
Whittier, Calif., Rotarian since 1928. 
He is a Past Club President and has 


of the District, and upon his return to 
Argentina will tell Rotarians of his ex- 
periences. . EFRAIN RIpBerro, of Lima, 
Peru, scholarship student of District 151, 
has now arrived at Michigan State Col- 
lege, where he is studying sanitary en- 
gineering. Rotarians from several Clubs 
in that District entertained him over 
the holidays. 


Memorial. As a memorial to his 
idopted son, the first West Chester, Pa., 
boy to die at sea, ROTARIAN R. S. HIMEL- 
RIGHT has quietly adopted the policy of 
rendering service without charge to all 
boys in uniform who patronize his tailor 
shop. He mends ripped seams, sews on 
buttons, and otherwise helps the man in 
uniform keep neat. In his shop window 
is a display which includes 133 service- 
unit insignias, representing all branches 
of service. His customers help him 
maintain this hobby, which, incidentally, 
has attracted considerable attention to 
his shop window. 


News Interests. The current news 
from the Philippine war theater is of 
especially high interest to one Rotarian 
—Rosert C. Mason, of Hornell, N. Y. 
He was with the 43rd United States 
Volunteer Infantry 44 years ago when 
the first landings by American troops 
were made on Samar and Leyte islands 
during the Philippine insurrection. No 
doubt other Rotarians saw service there 
during that period, and are following 
reports of the reoccupation of the is- 
lands with equal avidity. 


Familiar Faces. St. Petersburg, Fla., 
Rotarians like company. And each year 
they get it—in large numbers. In the 
four-month period during the 1943-44 
Winter season, for example, the Club 
was host to 3,270 visiting Rotarians— 
an average of 182 a week. While it is 
no small task to handle that many reg- 
istrations in so little time, St. Peters- 


burg Rotarians are not unduly ) 
cerned, for they keep in mind that on 
the job is a woman of remarkable 

ity, Miss FLo B. DILLMAN, who can r¢ 
the name and home Club of visit 
from almost every State. Seldom does 
she forget a name or face of a Rotarian 
who returns year after year. 


Bristol Beavers. The Rotary Club of 
Bristol, Conn., has accepted the « 
lenge of the Rotary Club of Jonest 
Ark., which has four Silver Beavers 
among a membership of 62 (see Tue 
ROTARIAN for July, page 46). The Bris. 
tol Club, with 52 members, has five 
who have won Scouting’s highest honor. 
They include Past District GOVERNoR 
Morton C. TREADWAY, DuDLEy S. INcra:. 
HAM, Harry C. POLHILL, KARL A. RE 
and JOHN C. KIELMAN. Can any Club 
top this? 


Advisors. Administrative Advisors 
for China and Portugal, who assist the 
Board of Directors of Rotary Interna. 
tional in supervising the non-Districted 
Clubs of those countries, have been ap. 
pointed by PRESIDENT RICHARD H. WELLs, 
of Pocatello, Idaho. They are Dr. CHENc- 
TING T. WANG, of Chungking, China, a 
Director of Rotary International, and 
FRANCISCO CORTEZ PINTO, a member of 
the Rotary Club of Lisbon, Portugal. 


Honored. Dr. MANUEL GALIGARCIA, of 
Havana, Cuba, a Past Director of Ro 
tary International, and Chairman of the 
Investment Committee and member of 
the Finance Committee this year, was 
recently honored by the Republic of 
Cuba, being made an officer of the Or 
der of Carlos Finlay. (Dr. FIN.ay, it 
will be recalled, discovered the fact that 
yellow fever was transmitted by the 
mosquito.) 


More Committees. The Rotary wheels 
keep turning. Here are highlight re- 


Meet Your Directors 


Brief biographical profiles of two of the 14 men who 
make up Rotary’s international Board. More next month. 


served Rotary International as a Di- 
rector, District Governor, and Com- 
mitteeman. Again a Director in 1944- 
45, he is a member of the Magazine 
Committee and of the Committee on 
Expansion of Functions of the Sec- 
retariat. 

President of the Club Aluminum 
Company, of Chicago, Ill., HERBERT J. 
TAYLOR is active in many business, 
financial, and charitable undertak- 
ings. He was a naval lieutenant (j.g.) 
in World War I, and is now a mem- 
ber of the Illinois War Savings Staff 
Committee. A Rotarian since 1923, 
“Director HERB” is a Past President 
of the Pauls Valley, Okla., Club, and 
is a member and Past President of 
the Rotary’ Club of Chicago and a 
Past District Governor. He is a mem- 





ber of the Board of Directors for 1944- 
46, and a member of the Committee 
on Expansion of Functions of the 
Secretariat. 
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two international Committees 


ports yn 
which were recently in session in Chi- 
go, Ill: 


Executive—Besides fixing the dates for 
annual meeting and International 
Assembly (see page 45), the Executive 
nittee of the Board decided many 





( important matters at its meeting 
November 6-5. 

e Committee agreed with the Aims 
Sand Objects Committee that the organi- 
gation of Rotary Clubs in regions where 


they formerly existed in Continental 
Europe and Asia is desirable at the 
earliest possible time. 

As new Clubs are chartered in newly 
opened or reopened regions, an effort is 
to be made to put each Club in contact 
with an established Club which can be 
particularly helpful to the new Club be- 
cause economic conditions affecting 
both Clubs are comparable. 

The commissions for the organization 
of Rotary Clubs were asked to observe 
possible relief cases and make informa- 
tion concerning them available to those 
charged with the distribution of Ro- 
tary Foundation funds earmarked for 
relief purposes. 

It was suggested that District Gov- 
ernors who wish to do so may award a 
citation to be known as “The Governor’s 


Citation” to four Rotary Clubs in their 4 


District for outstanding achievements 
in one of the four phases of the Rotary 
program 

The General Secretary was authorized 
to proceed with the production of a two- 
reel sound motion-picture film, in Eng- 
lish, suitable for presenting the subject 
of extension at the 1945 International 
Assembly and elsewhere; and authori- 
vation was granted to print an illus- 
trated booklet based on the film, to be 
distributed to Rotarians who see the 
film 

That considerable planning in behalf 
of Rotary’s plans for youth is evident 
from the suggestion that all Youth Serv- 
ice material sent out during the year 
shall carry the printed slogan “Every 
Rotarian a Friend of Youth.” 

It was recommended that District 
Governors provide a place on the pro- 
gram of District Assemblies and Con- 
ferences for the presentation of the Club 
Magazine Committee; and that at Dis- 
trict Conferences group assemblies be 
provided for these Committees. 

All members of the Executive Com- 
mittee were present, including RICHARD 
H. WELLS, Pocatello, Idaho, President of 
Rotary International, Chairman; DOANE 
R. Farr, Clinton, Okla.; Oxutver C. Mc- 
lINTyrRE, Edmonton, Alta., Canada; JoHN 
B. Reitty, Whittier, Calif.; and HERBERT 
J. TAYLor, C hicago, Ill. 

Magazine—Meeting November 4, the 
Magazine Committee discussed budget 
matters; postwar plans of the maga- 
zine; matters relating to business, edi- 
Horial, advertising, and circulation prob- 
pems; and the rotogravure section which 
Will appear in the February issue, com- 
pnemorating the 40th anniversary of Ro- 
Rary. 
| Members present were WINTHROP R. 
miowarp, New York, N. Y., Chairman: 
@YmMan L. Hitt, Evansville, Ind.; and 
OHN B. REILLY, WHITTIER, Calif. 

~THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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Lucky people! They’re warm as toast, even though fuel is scarce . . . because 
their home is heated with a B&3 G Triple Duty System! 

Anyone with a hot water heated home can now improve comfort unbelievably 
—and save fuel besides. B & G Triple Duty equipment, when installed on the 
boiler, converts the system to forced circulation—automatically controlled to 
supply just enough heat for perfect comfort. Never any overheating or under- 
heating . . . no fuel wasted . . . the heat supply is always tempered to the weather. 


Oceans of hot water, too 


What greater household convenience is 
there than abundant hot water . . . espe- 
cially necessary for the new labor-saving 
appliances being created for the post-war 
home. A B & G Triple Duty System pro- 
vides it lavishly, winter and summer! No 
separately fired heater required —the same 

. boiler that heats your home also heats 
the water for kitchen, laundry and bath. 
And at so low a cost you never need be 
sparing of it. 



















B & G FLO-CONTROL 
VALVE ee 
This valve helps keep 
home temperature uni- 
form and permits use of a 
B & G Water Heater in 
summer. 
B & G BOOSTER 
This is an electrically op- 
erated pump which me- 
chanically circulates hot 
water through the system. 
The thermostatically con- 
trolled Booster delivers 
heat instantly when need- 
ed and shuts off the sup- 
ply when the need for heat 
is satisfied. 


B& G WATER HEATER 
A money saver! Provides a 
means of using the house heat- 
ing boiler to heat the domestic 
water at very low cost—in sum- 
mer as well as winter. 





In that new home you're dreaming about, nothing is more important 
to lasting satisfaction than your choice of a heating system. Assure 
yourself of luxurious, sun-like warmth, low fuel cost, and all the hot 
water you can use by selecting a B & G Triple Duty System. Its simple 
equipment can be installed on any hot water heating boiler. If you plan 
to heat with Radiant Panels, remember that authorities agree that 
forced hot water is the ideal heating method. 
Send at once for free descriptive booklet 


BiG TRIPLE bury 


BELL & GOSSETT CO., Morton Grove, Iilinois—Dept. C-2 


Send at once your free booklet “Conditioned, Sun-like Warmth.” 
ey eae eee LoS ccmeudbadscc cl ebeuecan css MNO IENE Oe Res bURebEbenESS OPENS (abuses 
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THE finest stores from coast 
to coast blend their fitting skill 
with Stacy-Adams fine quality 
and distinctive styling. Value 
remains after price is forgotten. 







$1 2-59 16 $1650 
Some Styles 
Higher 





| 


“makes Jince 1875 
vy 


STACY-ADAMS| 








BROCKTON 62, MASSACHUSETTS 








Nice Looking 
Good teeth have much to 
do with good looks. Thor- 
ough brushing is impor- 
tant. Revelation Tooth 
Powder is recommended 


by dentists generally. 








REVELATION 


TOOTH POWDER 
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Ml... Rotarian Ger- 


ard A. McCarthy. Folks 
in Kirkwood, Missouri, 
call him “Mac” and take 
his services as owner-op- 
erator of the McCarthy- 
Neels Drug Company 
pretty much for granted. 
Maybe he’s just an ordi- 
nary sort of fellow; may- 
be not. The point is that 
there’s an extraordinary story about 
him which only his most intimate 
friends would have known had I not 
stumbled onto it. 

You see, I called Mac one afternoon 
not long ago and his phone was busy 

. busy for an hour. Now, Mac isn’t 
one to hang on a phone, so I hied myself 
over to the store and barged into his 
prescription booth to ask, “What’s up?” 

“Serious business,” Mac replied, and 
then interspersed a running explanation 
with numerous phone calls. “Have to 
locate some special serum somewhere,” 
he said. “Means a child’s life ... only 
child, too. . . . Know how I would feel 
if she were mine.” 

There was no time to ask for details. 
And in the hours that followed—hours 
during which Mac promoted a nation- 
wide search for the rare serum—there 
was little that anyone could do but guess 
at and wait for the full story. This 
was it: 

Sandra Clayton, whose father is one 
of Mac’s customers, had fallen ill sud- 
deniy that Saturday and had been 
rushed to the hospital. On Sunday Mr. 
Clayton came to Mac with the doctor’s 
report. Sandra had little chance—only 
influenzal meningitis serum, type B, 
given in regular doses could save her, 
and that serum was not available. Right 
then and there Mac went to work. With 
the doctor’s permission he asked the 
city salesman for the company handling 
the serum to wire Chicago. The sales- 
man reported that the entire supply of 
the precious stuff had been turned over 
to the armed forces—it was useless to 
try further. 

That was when Mac started burning 
up the phone lines with calls to every 
store, hospital, wholesale druggist, and 
Army dispensary within a radius of 30 
miles. That meant some phoning—and 


GERARD McCARTHY, Missouri druggist and Rotarian. With 
a compound of energy and selflessness, he saved a life 








plenty of reason for discouragement 
when it brought no results. To Ma 
simply meant rolling up his sleeves a 
going to work in earnest. 

Going directly to the head of a wh 
sale drug company in near-by St. Li 
—one of the largest in the country—M: 
enlisted the aid of big business. From 
then on the SOS for the lifesaving serum 
was flashed from one end of the United 
States to the other. More than 500 tele. 
grams were sent to salesmen through: 
the country who might know where 
could be found. And at last came the 
report of a limited supply on the East 
Coast. 

How the serum was rushed to 
Midwest is a story in itself. Planes were 
grounded by bad weather, a train con- 
ductor was drafted as a special mes: 
senger, and even the drug tycoon |} 
self got in on some of the leg work. And 
they got it to Sandra in time! 

That might well be the end of the 
story. There was a need; a Rotarian 
druggist met it with service over a! 
beyond the call of duty; a little girl’s 
life was saved. But there’s even mort 
to tell. The serum did save Sandra's 
life, but in her weakened condition i 
became necessary for her to have se'\ 
eral blood transfusions. Mac and his 
wife were among the first to offer thei! 
blood. Mrs. McCarthy’s blood was t 
right type, so she was the donor. 

Some of us have tried to tell Ma 
how we feel about what he’s done, but 
he edges away from the subject, saying [9% 
something about “no more than any | 
other fellow would have done.” | 

That’s why I wanted you to meet \ 

I guess. He’s only one of a growing 


ue AN AE Atta 








group of men who fill that Rotary | 

scription, “Service above Self’- 

whose story all too often goes untold 
—By THEO HEINEMANN 
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Pithy Bits Gleaned 
from Talks, Letters and 
Rotary Publications 





Hate Pays No Dividends 

Sam S. Porter, Rotarian 

Hotel Advisory Manager 

San Diego, California 

The injury a man’s enemies do him is 
so trivial compared to what he almost 
surely will do to himself that it is an ab- 
solutely negligible quantity and should 
be ignored. The corollary is also true; 
that the injury you can do to those you 
hate will probably be of so little conse- 
quence to them that it is positively not 
worth the time and trouble. It is also 
true that while one’s enemies as a rule 
can do one very little damage, one’s 
friends can be of the greatest assist- 
ance. Enmity, hate, grudge, malice, are 
all bad words. We should avoid them, 
and the thoughts and feelings they de- 
scribe. Don’t spend your time trying to 
confound your enemies or your com- 
petitors. Concentrate on self-improve- 
ment, self-progress. If you think you 
really must annoy those whom you re- 
gard as your enemies, try to do it by 
succeeding in spite of their ill wishes. 


Child Needs a Chance 

Rt. Rev. Mscr. E. J. FLANAGAN 

Founder and Director 

Boys Town, Nebraska 

I wish to reiterate my oft-repeated 
statement that American boys and girls 
who are brought up in normal homes 
will measure up to every standard set 
by a nation that needs normalcy more 
than anything else today in its young 
citizens. I realize that the greater per- 
centage of our American parents are 
striving to perform their duty as God’s 
ambassadors on earth over their chil- 
dren, teaching them by word and exam- 
ple the science of living according to 
Christian principles. I have the utmost 
confidence in our parents and our chil- 
dren and still maintain that where the 
child is given a decent chance, he will 
lead a productive life of citizenship.— 
From an address to the Rotary Club of 
Westfield, Massachusetts. 


Union through Words and Deeds 

GeEorGE LANG, Rotarian 

Educator and Lecturer 

Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

When a child is born into human so- 
ciety, fond parents look for marks of 
identity: Does he—assuming it’s a boy 
—look like his father, grandfather, un- 
cle? Is he a “beautiful” child? Does he 
seem well endowed for a future of in- 
telligent control over his environment? 
Is he of agreeable disposition? To an- 
swer these and other questions is to put 
the child into some classification. When 
Rotary International was born, its fond 
parents classified it: They said it is a 
hungry child, so must be fed once a 
week; they said it is rational, open- 
minded, intelligent; they said it is a 
friendly child, not looking upon race or 
religion, or social condition—“a man’s 
aman for a’ that”—so may travel to the 
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ends of the earth (it has now travelled 
around the world!). They said this 
child is of kind disposition, to be fed 
with the milk of human kindness; and 
so it has grown to fine human sympathy 
with crippled children, boys, down-and- 
outs, etc.; they said it will live on 
friendship, and so Rotary has united 
men and nations by friendly words and 
deed.—From Tuscaloosa Rotary News. 


‘In Response to a Smile’ 
BERNARD P. Taytor, Rotarian 
Assistant to President 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
Chicago, Illinois 

Our alumnae secretary, Miss Jean- 
nette MacLuckie, wrote this bright lit- 
tle spot. I thought it quite in line with 
Rotary. 

In RESPONSE TO A SMILE 

You have walked down the street, I know 
you have, with wonderful news in your 
heart. Why it positively bubbled over from 
within, but you thought no one knew: no 
one but you. Though before you realized 
what was happening, the folks walking 
toward you were smiling too. 

A smile is a magic little key: one that 
unlocks doors to frozen hearts. It cannot 
be a puny, affected, forced, or hopeless 
smile: it must be a genuine, sympathetic 
one that reflects happiness, peace, or under- 
standing born of experience. 

Some smiles are as precious as jewels— 
they are so hard to win; but for most of us, 
smiles are the extra touch that add friend- 
liness and charm. They transform our faces 
into just us. 


Painful Interlude 
Epwarp H. Spicer, Rotarian 
Organotherapeutic Preparations Mfg. 
Watford, England 
Dorothy Thompson once pointed out 
that there is in every human being both 
a democratic person, loving freedom, 
and a totalitarian person, fostering ha- 
tred and aggression. No one nation has 
a monopoly of attributes of fear, hate, 
discontent, and jealousy which, when 
added up and focused, are the breeding 
ground for wars. Humanity is now 
passing through a very painful inter- 
lude between an evil past and a prom- 
ising future. Will it not be true to state 
that the aims of the United Nations—a 
just peace and a happier world—are 
capable of attainment to precisely the 
extent that we each root out of our- 
selves those qualities of discord which, 
when expressed by nations, lead to war 
and so render ourselves capable of mak- 
ing our maximum contribution to the 
common good?—ZIn the Pasadena Cali- 
fornia, Rotary Club Spokes. 


‘The War Will End Tomorrow’ 

L. J. BorsTELMANN, Rotarian 

Commander, U.S.N.R. 

Somewhere in the British Isles 

Almost 20 months ago, at Del Monte, 
California, Rotary District 106 held a 
Conference. One of the most active 
Committees was the War Problems 
Committee, which was concerned with 
postwar conditions also, and distributed 
at that time a paper entitled The War 
Will End Tomorrow. At that time the 











in mind...for Grand 
Vacations...and for 
Glorious LIVINS: 


VACATIONS Wintec summer vou find 


here all of the facilities for 
complete, healthful, energy -restoring relaxation. 
Wonderful fishing, hunting, championship golf, 
golden sunshine, balmy breezes... and, of 
course, ‘The World's Most Famous Beach’... 


the only one of its kind. 
RETIREMEN When the day comes to 
unload your burden of 
work and live your dreams of carefree existence, 
plan to retire to this thriving, friendly community 
with its low tax rate, sound government and 


cordial people. 
Daytona Beach 


A LOVELY CITY NOW (v'ors ss; 


planning and working toward the development 
of ever-increasing attractiveness and livability to 
appeal to just such people as you. 





Come this Winter! Come next Summer! 
Come to live and find new joy in life! 
* Plenty of hotel rooms at reasonable 


N OT * rates this winter. Almost no homes, 
cottages, or apartments available. Make your 
hotel reservations well in advance. 


ROTARY MEETS MONDAY, 12:15 P.M. 
YOU'LL FIND A HEARTY WELCOME 


Mr.H. S. Dymond, Manager, 
Daytona Beach Chamber of Commerce 
Daytona Beach, Florida. 

Please send me information about 
accommodations and illustrated literature des- 
cribing (check): 

Daytona Beach as a Playground: () Winter; 
() Summer. [) as a Residential community. 
Name 
St. and No 


City State 
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WARDROBE 
EQUIPMENT 


FOR OFFICES—FACTORIES 
INSTITUTIONS—HOMES 








@ Include PETERSON Ward- 

robe Equipment in your post- 

war planning. Keep clothing better (in 
press, dry and aired) in half the space 
Stationary, portable or knockdown (over- 
flow) units Skeleton or panelled ends 
Combination lock box and rack units 
Even small wall types that double the ca- 
pacity of crowded wardrobes and clothes 
closets. 

The single-faced No. 3F rack (above 
left) accommodates 4 per running foot 
ventilated hat space, wooden coat hanger, 
and permanent checks. The No. S6 Valet 
Costumes provides 6 hat spaces, 6 wooden 
hangers with umbrella stand in 15” x 30” 
floor space (double faced valet serves 12) 
They will not tip over. Available now in 
presswood, in office finishes. 

Write for catalog sheets of checkroom, 
lockerroom and modern wardrobe equip- 
ment to meet every wardrobe requirement 
efficiently. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
“The Checkroom People” 
1822 N. Wolcott Ave., Chicago 22, Il. 
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Sweeping Compound 


The “Dustless” brush has a reservoir in its 
back which holds Arbitrin, a scientifically 
compounded sweeping fluid. The center 
row of tufts is connected to the reservoir. 
During the process of sweeping the Arbi- 
trin feeds through these tufts and moist- 
ens every particle of dust it contacts. In- 
stead of floating through the air, the dust 
is converted into the most efficient sweep- 
ing compound. 

Tests have proved that “Dustless” 
sweeping reduces the number of bacteria, 
normally in the air between sweepings, as 
much as 97 percent. The “Dustless” brush 
also cuts labor and material costs in half. 


GUARANTEED 


Dustless brushes are used in hundreds of 
offices, factories, schools, institutions and 
stores. They are unconditionally guaran- 


teed to meet your requirements. Prompt | 


shipment on AA-5 or higher priority rat- 
ing. Write for styles, sizes and prices today. 


M Mi/waukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 


S528 N. 22nd St... Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





matter was very interesting to me, as I 
was about to be called into active serv- 
ice. A few days ago my wife sent mea 
copy of this sheet on which she in- 
cribed one word “Remember.” It is a 
remembrance of happy days, of normal 
family life, of effort in the cause of 


others Perhaps readers of these col- 
umns would like to give it thought, so I 


attach a copy, which reads, in part, as 


follows: 


If the war ended tomorrow, could we who 
remained behind give an account of our 
stewardship comparable to the fighting 
man’s account of victory? Without doubt, 
the transition period back to peace will 
cause a disordered world. Before the cheer- 
ing stops, the demobilized fighting man or 
var worker will find himself facing a 
tougher battle than any fought in war: the 
truggle to make a living in a world which 
is not ready for peace. Back in civil life, 
with wound stripes and a limp, he may well 

onder just what he was fighting for. 

It won't be pleasant to tell the man who 
na just laid down the gun which he was 
irrying for us, “You will have to wait until 
ve have time to work things out.” It won't 
be nice to suggest that the relief agencies 
are again doing business. Sympathy and 
charity can never balance a victory medal. 
“Why do we have to wait?” “We were a 
long time winning this war What were 
you fellows doing at home all that time?” 
, questions must be answered some- 
time, and sooner than we expect. 

“Let’s win the war first. There will be 
plenty of time to arrange peace conditions 
when we beat Hitler and Hirohito.” How 
do you know how much time there will be? 
“Too little and too late’ is the cry of the 
conquered peoples of the world. If wars 
can be won by careful planning, prepara- 
tion, and coéperation, is peace any less 
worthy? Or is there some doubt in your 
mind that we will win this war? Are you 
waiting to see what happens before you act? 
Banish the thought. merica, in war or in 
peace, can only be defeated by her own 
people; by their complacency and lack of 
initiative. Are we to win the war but lose 
the peace which will follow? Is your town 
or your community ready right now to 
make the most of the peace being so dearly 
won? There will be less pain and much 
less money cost if we are ready to use the 
peace to our best advantage. 


Saving the Raft 
Vicror J. Maxam, Rotarian 
Clergyman 
Williamson, New York 
Dr. Leslie Weatherhead, whose church 
in England has been bombed from over 
him, gives an illustration of the soldier’s 


duty. At the sinking of the Lusitania a 
crazed man dove from the ship and 


swam through the waters to a raft 
loaded with women and children. One 
more hand on the raft would destroy 
the whole raft. Thus it became the duty 
of someone to kick that crazed man in 
the teeth back into the water lest all 
be destroyed. So also is the duty of the 
soldier, sailor, Marine, and air pilot. 
Dictators are crazed with the desire for 
power and the appropriation of land- 
rafts all over the world. Soldiers thus 
are doing a Christian duty in protecting 
the world. Let us then kindly omit any 
personal responsibility for any one of 
these.—From a Rotary Club address. 


Rotary Militant 

CaRL D. MEACHAM 

(Rotarian, Now Deceased) 

Greene, New York 

After 20 years of Rotary experience, I 
realize that Rotary is something I should 
not have missed. There are many things 
that might have taken its place, but 
right now I cannot think of one that 
would have given me the opportunities 
I have needed or afforded me the same 
satisfactions. It is something you 
learn to like as you come in contact 


with it and apply your personal eff 
to it. Rotary is an opportunity to serves 
Rotary should insist that every 
tarian has this opportunity. Rotar 
I see it, is not a platitudinous organi 
tion, but an organization willing to 
sume and devote its efforts to unu 
and difficult local and world proble 
Rotary’s position in the war and p 
war periods will be definitely place 
its achievements along these lines 
keeping with the totary 
than ever should become a militant 


times, 


ganization lest it be accused of s) 
ness and complacency during a 

when just living is full of complicat 
—From Greene Weekly Letter. 


Rotary Means ... 

RUSSELL B. MApDDEN, Rotarian 

Automobile Retailer 

Mount Union, Pennsylvania 

A short time ago I was called upo 
address a Rotary Club on the theme 
“What Rotary Means to Me.” Inclu 
in my address was a bit of verse of 
own composition in which I picture 
Rotarian, whose actions and work 
ing been observed, is questioned b 
friend concerning this thing called 
tary. The Rotarian answers in verss 


You ask me why I call you friend, 

And show concern at the weight of 
load. 

Why do 1 offer a hand to lend 

To help you along the rugged road? 

The answer lies in a lesson taught 

By a group of men who honored me 

With the kind of friendship that ca 
bought 

When they made me a member of Rota 


What, you ask, is this ethical code 

By which I seek each day to live? 
Why dol stop by the side of the road 
Wy fellow traveller a lift to give? 

“He profits most, who serves the best” 
These fellows in need, along life’s way 
The worth of their work is the acid test 
By which men are measured in Rotary 


Why do I seek men better to know, 
Develop friendship, promote goodwill, 
Seeds of understanding continue to s« 
Among men who are just the “run of 
mil’? 

Well, a man’s a man with our breed, 
And this is the way it ought to be, 
Regardless of doctrine, race, or creed 
That’s a part of the rules of Rotary. 


You say I intrigue you, sir, my friend, 
And create in you an urge to know 
Just how you too your way may wen 
Guided by the light from friendship’s : 
Among men who labor, and serve, and é 
That this a better world shall be, 

Well, this is the council to you I give- 
Pray seek you a place in Rotary. 


Tallying the Cost 

PHIL CARSPECKEN 

Former Rotarian 

Burlington, Iowa 

One day—and soon, we hope 
warring nations, sickened by slaughté 
battle weary and broken, will lim 
home to lick their wounds and take a 
accounting. “We won!” we will excla 
—but think not lightly of what we lost! 
In the deficit column will be found the 
names of many, many thousands 0! 
those who “poured out the red swee! 
wine of youth” and who “laid the wor! 
away,” and we pray God the world 
which they laid away will not too soo! 
forget. And in tallying the cost, wé 
hope this and succeeding generations 
will dwell not only upon the berib 
boned and bemedalled few, whose ser 
ices were “distinguished,” and who 
died in a blaze of glory, but will award 


j 


at least honorable mention to the shat 
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the “statistical casual- 


of 
. . the unsung heroes of this and of 


legions 


: war—such as Albert Hartman, 
: -mmon seaman, “killed in action, 
d at sea.”"—In the Burlington, 


Rotary Club Bur-ro 
Taint What We Do... 
JoHN W. WARNER, M.D., 


} 
Gy 


Rotarian 
eC olog Si 
ngton, dD. i 


poem sic) is 


rhis so full of good 


ning that I thought it might deserve 
nlace in THE ROTARIAN. It was written 
KE. L. Stock, Past Rotary District 
Governor of Bethesda, Maryland 
ion’t get nothin’ from Rotary, 
en their whines begin, 
ften can remind them 
hey don’t put nothin’ in 
vhat we have, but what we give; 
o we are, but how we live 
at we do, but how we do it 
es tl life worth goin’ through it. 
Wanted: A Balanced Economy 
JOHN NAPIER DYER 
Honorary Rotarian 
Vincennes, Indiana 
Most economists say the capital sys- 
requires free enterprise Well!, if 
ee enterprise means an unbalanced 


economy, periods of boom and bust, un- 
loyment with all its life tragedies, 
1y let’s can free enterprise and adopt 


It’s not worth the sac- 


ter system 


ce What 


we want is a balanced 
economy, with a fair and equitable dis- 
ution of the national income, a prof- 
ible price for raw materials, farm- 
product prices based on the cost of 
production or a parity price, whichever 
gher, in order that there may be 
eated that prosperity which insures 
id, clothing, and shelter for every 
family and a standard of living which 
shall forever do away with the fear of 
int—From an address to the Rotary 
Club of Terre Haute, Indiana. 


‘Father of All Nature’ 

CLoyp S. STEINMETZ, Rotarian 

Director of Training 

Fiberglas Corporation 

Newark, Ohio 

The following Rotary has oc- 
casionally been of interest to others. It 
vi while I was President 
Club of Dunkirk, New 


grace 


is “composed” 
of the Rotary 


Father of all 
Maker of man, 
Guide us in service, 
Strengthen our hand; 
Accept our acts 
For community good 
And our efforts to build 
World brotherhood; 
These things we do, 
These things we 
reverence to You 
Who lights our 


Nature 


say, 
In 
way. 


A Time for Alertness 
Howarp J 
Railroad 
{-/ 


Rotarian 
Agent 


GRAMLICH, 
Agricultural 
icago, Illinois 
Farmers are 

people in the 
hours 

putting in. 
ir through 


working very hard. Few 
cities of America realize 
which farm folks are 
They are helping win the 

the production of maxi- 
im food supplies. Some day these he- 
efforts will come to the attention of 
e public and the agricultural produc- 
ers will get their just credit. We realize 
today more than ever that food is man’s 


long 


roi 


+] 
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first essential. It is the first thing we 
call for when we enter the world and 
about the last thing before we leave it. 
Agriculture is food production. People 
must eat and they will continue to eat. 
Food producers are in a sound and re- 
liable business. The future demand for 
their product is They must 
keep on their toes at all times and be 
ever on the alert what is new in 
agriculture.—From address to the 
Rotary Club of Escanaba, Michigan. 


assured. 


for 


an 


Build on Old Foundations 
W. Bennett, Rota? 
Clergyman 
Missoula, Montana 
For more than 150 years the United 
States has moved without interruption, 
governed by that ancient chart, the Con- 


an 


stitution. Today she stands unique 
among the great powers of the world. 
By the course of her founders she has 
made progress unexcelled. She has 
withstood storms that would have 
wrecked other nations. But as a nation 


expands and develops, new and complex 
problems arise in her economic and po- 
litical life. In order to deal with these 
problems the nation must recast some 
of her systems. But readaptation of old 
and tried principles to meet new needs 


does not necessarily mean departure 
from old standards. New structures 
may be built on old foundations and be 


thereby stabler because the foundations 
are secure. The State, like other institu- 
tions, can readjust itself as the occasion 
demands without impairing its basic 
structure. The framers of the Constitu- 
tion recognized this need for new meth- 
ods to meet new conditions. They, 
therefore, made provision for the ex- 
pansion and amendment of the Consti- 
tution. The people of the United States 
have the power to correct the evils and 
inequalities that are bound to arise from 
time to time. The ballot is the might- 
iest weapon ever put into the hands of 
man in the realm of government. 


‘She Was Big Inside’ 

O. S. BURKHOLDER, Former Rotarian 

Superintendent, Children’s Home 

Oakland, California 

A story is told of a dwarfed girl who 
always insisted wasn’t small, for 
she was big inside. One of the world’s 
imperative needs today is “more big 
people” who have mastered the art of 
making the proper inner adjustments 
to all their daily relationships with all 
people and things whom they contact. 
Someone has said a big person is one 
who doesn’t know he is big, and a small 
person is one who doesn’t know he is 
small. 


she 


Recipe for a 100 Percent Rotarian 

L. W. Rosinson, Rotarian 

Editor and Manager, Gazette 

Mitchell, South Dakota 

I happen to have a 100 percent at- 
tendance record of about 23% years (if 
such things may be said to “just hap- 
pen,” which they do not). During that 
23% years I have eaten 1,222 meals with 
the Mitchell Rotary Club or in the Clubs 
of 21 other towns and cities in which 
it has been my rare privilege to par- 






STAPLERS 


No need to look, fumble or fuss . . . 
Just swing back the head and drop a 
strip of staples into the wide open 
channel. . . This mechanical simplicity 
is one of the exclusive features which 
moke SPEED Swingline STAPLERS 
preferred above all others... PUT 
“SPEED” ON THE JOB and you ore 
guaranteed smooth, trouble-free sta- 
pling for a life-time!...Desk and 
Plier-Type Models--$1.50 to $5.50. 









Ask your stationer for GENUINE, 
100% ROUND WIRE “SPEED” 
STAPLES...Sold only in original 
Red, White and Blue carton and 
GUARANTEED UNCONDITIONALLY 

. Precision-made, they are uniformly 
perfect in quality and alignment, 
achieve smoother and 
ore free from the excess glue that 
causes machines to clog. . .GENUINE 
“SPEED” STAPLES ore best for ony 
standard machine! 
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SPEED PRODUCTS COMPA 
“ss Long Island City 1,.8.Y. 
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Photo-Copyer 


‘55 


Copies up to 


18" x 22” 





“A Business Necessity” 
Say Executives 
159 tested uses... accuracy ... operating ease 
. +. Saves time... speeds work—these are only 
a few of the many reasons why A-PE-CO is 
America’s most widely used photo-copy system. 
And A-PE-CO is lowest in price. 

Photo-Copies Made Instantly of: 
LETTERS TRACINGS FINANCIAL RECORDS 
BLUEPRINTS CONFIDENTIAL PAPERS CONTRACTS 
«+. . anything written, printed, drawn, or photo- 
graphed, on one or both sides. Easy to read, per- 
manent, legally accepted. 

Send for This Useful Folder 
> your own office or shop, any inexperienced 
eves can make A-PE-CO photo-copies. No 
po nical training. No darkroom. Needed now 
for reconversion, new planning, sales development. 
A-PE-CO folder tells you how you can use this 
modern method in your office. Send for it—today. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept. FC-15 


2849 N. Clark St., Chicago 14, ll. 
Representatives in principal cities and Caneda 














TUBULAR EDGE 
INDEX TABBING 


Make Your Own Indexes 
For All Your Records 


Indexes save time and time is money— 
and it is so easy to have ALL your rec- 
ords and files properly indexed with 
enuine AICO-GRIP Insertable Index 
‘abs. 

AICO-GRIP is the original Tubular-Edge 
Insertable Index Tabbing—more con- 
venient in use, easy to apply—-stronger 
—longer lasting. Titles are easily in- 
serted; tabbing can be cut to conven- 
ient lengths. 

Ask your stationer for genuine AICO. 
GRIP, the Original Tubular Edge In- 
sertable Index Tabbing. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


Mail the coupon for free samples of AICO- 
GRIP Tubular Edge insertable tndex Tabbing 
in several standard colors. 


pm ee ee ee 


G. J). AIGNER CO. 
Dept. RJ—503 So. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Hl. 
Please send free sample AICO-GRIP Tabbing. 


Name . 
Address .. 








take of Rotary fellowship. Just for fun 
the other day I compiled a few statis- 
tics on those 1,222 meals and discov- 
ered that I had eaten something like 
1,040 pounds of meat—more than half 
a ton (some unkind Rotarian might say 
where the bull comes from)—23 
bushels of potatoes and immense quan- 


that’s 


tities of other vegetables, 192 loaves of 
bread, and 235 pies or equivalent des- 
sert; drunk 140 gallons of coffee; and in- 
haled, secondhand, the aroma or smelled 


the stink—according to one’s sense of 
appreciation—of 62,170 cigars and cig- 


at the close of t 
weigh only five pound 
more than at the beginning. Well, w! 


arettes. And, withal, 


23% years I 


of it? Simply this: 
century of perfect attendance, with 
the physical emoluments of eating a 
drinking, does not make a 100 perc: 
Rotarian. It is the fellowship, blosso 
ing into enduring friendship, 
tion of a desire to serve, to put 
above Self’ engendered at the 
luncheons, that makes 
tarians.—From a Rotary District C¢ 
ference address. 


“Ser 
wee 


A year or a quart 


the crs 


100 percent R 


e 





By Martin A. Klingberg 


: AM a clergyman. My chief exer- 
cise is vocal. Because I do not have 
time for sports or formal exercise, I 
was forced to evolve my own system 
of exercise. I can vouch for its ben- 
eficial effects, however unorthodox it 
may sound to some. It does two 
things I wanted done: it stimulates 
my vitality, and it relieves those ten- 
sions which accumulate in the mus- 
cles and nerves of people who do the 
brainwork rather 
than the brawn- 
work of the world. 
I offer my expe- 
rience to others 
who may have a 
similar need. My 
system combines 
the two principles 
of stretching and 
tensing. 
the stretch upward. 





First, 
your arms above your head, rising on 


Lift 
your toes. Attempt to reach the 
ceiling. You can’t reach it, of course, 
but the effort is worth while. Flex 
the muscles of your legs by tensing 
them; then release the tension. Now 
flex the muscles of your abdomen in 
the same way. Finally repeat the 
process with the muscles of your 
arms. Shake the muscles loose until 
they lose their rigidity and lim- 
ber up. 

Second, the stretch downward. 
Clasp your hands behind your back; 
throw your head back and roll it 
along the ridge of your shoulders 
until the tightness 
at the back of your 
neck disappears. 
Stretch your arms 
toward the floor, 
tensing and releas- 
ing the arm mus- i 
cles as you do so. 
Follow by flexing 
the muscles in both 
the upper and lower torso, and final- 
ly do the same with your thigh and 
leg muscles. Slowly bend your knees 
until you are in a squatting position. 
Then slowly rise to a standing posi- 
tion again. 

The third exercise is the bend for- 


< 
& ‘ 
q 






“ae 








Stretching for Health 


ward. Bend at your 
middle toward the 
floor, trying gently 
to touch your toes. 
The object is to 
stretch your back 
muscles into great- 
er flexibility. 

The last exercise 
is the lift upward. 
Rise on your toes, throw your shoul- 
ders back as far as you can safely do, 
lifting the lungs, which are vital or- 
gans and need space and freedom to 
operate properly, upward and out- 
ward. “Suck” in your stomach as 
you do so. Then move the uplifted 
chest around in all directions, seek- 
ing to release those tensions and 
strains which accumulate there so 


commonly in sedentary workers. Of 
the lungs should be inflated 
Try to enlarge 


course, 
with air all the time. 
the chest cavity as 


much as you pos- 
sibly can. 
The result — for 


me—is an increased 
vitality, a sense of 
quickened circula- 
tion, an easing of 
tension, a sense of 
fitness and renewal. 
It’s what I set out 
to get when I started my program 

That’s all there is to it. It may 
sound “screwy” to some of you tra- 
ditionalists, but it has worked for 
me, and, since I am an empiricist at 
heart, what works is worth while, I 
think. 

It takes only a few minutes, can be 
repeated as many times a day as you 
wish, needs no equipment, involves 
no strain on the heart, does not of- 
fend the pocketbook or the wife, cre- 
ates no sore muscles or sore heads, 
and can be adapted to the whims of 
anyone who thinks he has a better 
variation. 

Something more: It is a natural 
response to instinctive directions 
which the body gives in feeling, for 
we all know what it is to want to 
stretch, and the pleasure and relief 
it affords. 
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-€uvery Straw Has a Meaning 


Notes on Quaint Old-World Customs by Kenneth P. Wood 


® When hedges are strewn 


N AMERICAN soldier on furlough 
, London was watching workmen raze 


walls of a tall building that had 
ombed Paying no heed to the 
scattered on the ground about 
the Yankee was intent upon the 
f demolition, when a passing Brit- 
offered this piece of friendly ad- 
You'll get your blooming ‘ead 
ked off by that swinging crane if 
ion’t watch out! Can’t you see the 
there?” 
; the American learned that straw 
danger signal in Great Britain, a 
unknown in the United States. 
) of straw has been formed an 
ent sign language that speaks in- 
bly to the layman on out-of-door 
Many an uninitiated American 
el as had to learn that fact the 
ay 
use of straw as a danger sign 
eu of a red flag or a red lantern is 
lespread in the British Isles and else- 


it and, in 
of farm- 


re Even vagrants know 


North of England, fight shy 


es whose gates are decorated with 

ss of straw, for it means, among 
things, that an unfriendly watch- 

s in the offing. The man in the 
street of London sometimes meets the 


e mute It also may mark 


building 


warning. 


torn made 


sidewalk 


up, a 
Seen out- 
look 


unsafe by excessive bombing. 


le a warehouse, straw means 


for a hoist is in operation. 


sharp. 

In rural England and Scotland a lad 
carrying a straw in his hat, or perhaps 
farm- 
a plowman or a stable boy, or 
Ar- 
are 
Farm- 
eggs for 


his mouth, is known in every 


ird as 


] 


e like, in search of employment. 


es for sale, in some districts, 


marked with a bundle of straw. 


ers, when there are fowls or 


sale, plant a pole in the roadside near 
the house and adorn its top with the 
homely symbol. 

\ horse’s tail well plaited with straw, 
with up, marks 


garnished 


the straw ends turned 
for but if 
more roughly with stray wisps, it desig- | 
Straw tied to a | 
and a | 


+} 


sale, 


e@e nag as 


nates him as a kicker 


Stall indicates a kicking horse, 
sheaf of it on a gatepost at a by-pass 
short cut across a field may give 


varning of an unruly bull within. Some 
irmers give further notice by fastening 


4 bundle of straw to the horns of the 
mal 
In farming sections, in Winter and 
Spring, the fox hunter always watches 


{ 


straw, for when he comes upon it 
tied on top of a high red pole, he must 
the for wire. 
with it, he | 


must rein up to keep out of newly sown 


be on lookout barbed 
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wheat or clover fields. During the shoot- 
ing season on the Yorkshire moors, tall 
sticks are placed along the pathways 
bid the 
peasantry beware of the stray shots of 


and hung with straw. They 
the sporting gentry. 
Miners, the Old 


custom underground, warn comrades of 


extending Country 


dangerous pitfalls or cave-ins at various 
levels by means of straw thrown about 





the mine floor. In this connection, con- 


siderable around 
East 


Anglia, in places where Nazi shells fell 


straw was scattered 


certain sections of much-bombed 
thickest and most frequently, as a warn- 
ing that the area was to be avoided. 

In Germany workmen repairing the 
roofs of houses hang a bundle of straw 
from the top window as a danger signal 
to passers-by, while bricklayers in Nor- 
way and Denmark tie a similar bundle 
to the top of the scaffolding to signify 
that the chimney pots are set and their 
work finished. 

In the South of England a shock of 
left in a that the 
gleaners are not yet allowed to gather 


straw field is a sign 





In Washin gton — 


come into your focus. 


Washington at 
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© Harris & Ewing 


There is a legend that if you stand behind a Harris & Ewing camera 


long enough, every important personage in the world will eventually 
This tradition bears witness to the incredible span of photographic 
history that has flowed into our forty year old national institution. 


You will find much to interest you in our studio—it is replete with 


picture—history, both past and present. Plan a ‘“‘stopover” when in 


Harris & Ewing 


“Photographers of National Notables” 


STUDEBAKER, John Ward; U. S 
Comr issioner ‘ f t 1U a7 n B rn 
in lowa, he received his educat 
there IME let nq tT with ydy nn ed 
deaqrees at Columbia, Drake and 
Muhlent era Ur rsif After | 
heading hig} hools in his native 
state, he became A tant Super- 
intendent of Sct | Moines 
in 1914 and Superintendent in 
1920. He was apr ted to his 
present national post in 1934. In 


this position, he has promoted aa- 
ministrative and educational tech- 
nique for which he had previously | 

» public 
forum demonstrat he has de- 
1940, he installed the 
national detense trainir 


won acclaim; especially the 


veloped. In 
} program 


in technical schools and rural areas, 


from which the war training pro- 


gram was later nverted. He 
has written several books and 
numerous textbooks for schools. 





Washington, D. C. 
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“In selling carillons ranging in price from ten thousand dollars 
upward,” writes Mr. Deagan, “we must reach men of means 
and influence... public-spirited men with the will to serve their 
communities and the money to carry out that will. We tried The 
Rotarian because we felt it met our requirements. We continue 

to advertise in its columns because the returns have justified 
our confidence. While engaged in war work today, we treas- 

ure those returns as the seeds of tomorrow’s sales... sales 


that assure immediate jobs for returning veterans.” 


Jack C. Deagan is General Manager 
of J. C. Deagan, Inc., for more than 
half a century leaders in a unique 
field . . . the production of tubular 
bell carillons . . . now charged with 
the dual duty of meeting heavy war 
commitments and paving the way for 


job-creating postwar sales. 


‘ qheit . . . ° ° 
The advertising al ogo" * er ino Finding a market for $10,000 carillons is just one of 
j the jobs which The Rotarian is doing for its advertisers 


of J. C. Deagan, e 
Pati » . 
Ls pa gee _ ...and doing it economically . . . for The Rotarian is 


dled, since 1924, gift bO* ter? 
by ers, Gano setty wnatolted read by 181,000 top ranking executives ...men who 
Pt N % ns orf us , of in 2 . j . P 
[3 & rodt, Inc., oeogen core geporte? on wee buy or influence buying for their businesses, their 
aan Chicago. -_ ibute note . > 
bi wer ae te ne homes, and their community needs. 
& * comme jon for your y Jenne? tor ° 
' re Co gg 07 Oe os per lf you want further facts and figures, just mail 
a esit¥ bu' jon oF ” 
sits eer asratoto® O°” gan 1° the attached coupon .. . today. 
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a “To influence the influential” 


Ahid 35 East Wacker Drive, Dept. 20, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please send me your bulletin, “The Uncovered Influ 
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yvrain left by 


the reapers. When 
is being sown, a pole crowned 


raw is put up at each end of the 
n order to ruide the sower and 
event him going twice over the same 
nd In the West of the country, 
bors show their contempt and dis- 
for wife beaters by tying straw 
doorknobs of the houses in which 
husbands live. 
tened to a prop stuck in a freshly 
bundle of straw serves as 


roof of 
house in many parts of Ireland 


field, a 
ecrow, but secured to the 
invitation to wayfarers to enter 
the health of the bride and 
who have just taken up a resi- 
. invitation eagerly sought 
ter by newly arrived American dough- 


ho have learned its time-honored 


nvention of knitting ma- 
elderly women in the 
of Ireland still carry wisps of 
stuck in their belts. These form 
for their knitting needles, and 


rrthe 
a4 turtnel 


indication that the wearer 


will make hand-knitted goods to order. 

The driver of the first wagon in the 
caravan of a travelling circus in the 
Old World invariably tosses out straw 
at intervals so that those who follow 
will know which route he has taken. 
The same simple but effectual means 
have been used by the guides of Eu- 
ropean armies on the march. 

When and where this straw sign lan- 
guage originated is not known. Many 
years ago in London, “professional per- 
jurers” loitered about the ‘courthouse 
For a consideration they would 
oath, that 
might be required in lawsuits. At one 


steps. 
give any evidence, upon 
time during a generat lull, a number of 
these individuals 
Westminster Hall with a straw protrud- 


walked openly into 


ing from one of their shoes, to signify 
that they wanted employment as wit- 
nesses. This was the origin of the say- 
ing “He is a man of straw’’—hence, our 
But the 
practice itself is much older than that 


modern term, “a strawman.” 


and can be traced back to ancient 


Greece. 


Bigger, Faster, Higher! 


[Continued from page 19] 


for a week-end of fishing? Maybe. 


ybe not. Some 30 aircraft companies 
it have or soon will have experimental 
odels in the air seem to think so. In 
r own laboratories we have mocked up 
it we call a “Helicab’’—a three-place 
copter designed for taxi service. It 
ild well serve the businessman who 
nmutes from suburb to city 
But the helicopter, as it stands, has 
ts limitations. A wonder at rising ver- 


illy, it’s a horizontal 


Slowpoke on 
flight. The conventional-type plane with 
he “prop” on its nose is, on the other 
nd, a laggard on vertical ascent, but 
speed demon on the straightaway. 

1 the two be crossed to breed up the 
est characteristics of each and to breed 
the weaknesses? It’s something to 
With its wondrous ability 


fly straight up, straight down, for- 


ink about 


d, backward, and sideways, and to 
ver, the helicopter will most certainly 
nd its place and an important one in 
twar aviation—but whether it’s the 
ip you will rely upon to get you from 


+ 


ere to there in a hustle another 


lestion. 

What the small-plane owner will want, 
seems to me, is a stallproof, spin- 
roof, foolproof ship that will take him 
oss country in a hurry and not only 
but from there on into 
corner of Main and Ash 
treets. In my opinion the best way 


the airport, 


+ 


o the 


to fill that bill is to develop a road- 

ie airplane—a combination of plane 
a car so devised that when you land 
ut the airport, you can check your 
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wings and drive on into the business 
district. Or having flown, say, to Yel- 
lowstone Park, park the wings and tail 
beside your cabin and motor through the 
mountains. Another form of roadable 
airplane, resulting from similar hybrid- 
izing, would have wings that fold back. 

A number of manufacturers are aim- 
ing at this very possibility. For all 
of us it remains to be seen whether 
the result will be an excellent airplane 
and a passable automobile or an excel- 
lent automobile and a passable airplane 
—or whether by some happy combina- 
tion it can be made to perform equally 
well on airway and highway. 

What will tomorrow’s flivver plane 
cost? That will vary, naturally, with the 
plane itself. 
one for $500. He will have thousands 
of people in his debt if he can. I feel 
sure of this: that no private-owner plane 
selling for more than $2,000 can have a 
real volume market. 

Let me wind up this little discourse 
by admitting an oversight. Thus far I 
have not yet mentioned the finest flying 
machine in the world—one that com- 
pletely 
planned. As Franklin M. Reck and I 
took some pains to point out in a little 


Ford says he can produce 


humbles all others past or 


book we authored jointly,* it is the dra- 
gon fly. Yes, the common, ordinary 
garden variety of dragon fly. Here's a 
little machine that hovers, then zooms 
off in any direction instantly. It has 


* Tomorrow We Fly, by William B. Stout 
and Franklin M. Reck. Books, Inc., New 
York, 1943. 








“Music, says a gifted poet, “is 
memory that sings.” And in the state- 
ly cadences of a Deagan Carillon 
the memorial spirit attains its highest 
form of expression. 

When, through your beneficence, 
a golden-voiced Carillon is installed 
in the belfry of your church or on 
the campus of your Alma Mater, the 
voice of your loved one lives again 
in the voice of the bells. Day after 
day it fills the air with its melodic 
message of hope and peace and 
cheer—a celestial voice, with power 
to move the mind and lift the heart; 
an insinuating voice that lends itself 
to every occasion and gives expres- 
sion to every mood; a lasting voice 
that satisfies an urge common to all 
mankind—the desire to perpetuate, 
in a particularly fitting manner, the 


memory of a loved one. 


May we tell you how you may ar- 
range now for a Deagan Carillon 


to be installed when victory is won? 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
296 Deagan Building Chicago 13, lil. 
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A rare Oriental or Aubusson is 
a fashionable symbol of good 
taste in home or office . . . and 
the sure foundation for a dis- 
tinguished room. Choose these 
decorative rugs with their rich, 
muted colors, from the world’s 
largest selection—at Nahigian 
Brothers. To Rotarians and their 
friends, rugs will be shipped on 
approval. 


Nahigian jrothers, Ine. 


For $4 Years an Honored Name in Rugs 


169 N. Wabash, Chicago 1, 
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TOCKS to BUY 


Definite recommendations—WHEN 
to buy—WHEN to sell. Send this ad 
—_ $1.00 and your name and ad- 
dress, for next four issues of THE 
OUTLOOK —an invaluable invest- 
ment service. 472-15 


STANDARD & POOR'S CORP. 


345 Hudson Street New York 14, N.Y. 
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TWO VALUES 


FOR ONE 
Assured Income for 


through 


Learn how you may receive a Guaran- 
teed Life Income that is safe, depend- 
able and regular. Income tax deduc- 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


Joy in Helping Others 


SALVATION ARMY GIFT ANNUITIES 


An Annuity Benefits you and may help your Local Community 




















| “A SOFT WOOL belt for Pop’s birthday may cost more now, 
but it will pay dividends when I bring my report card home!” 


speed and control that leave us breath- 
less. Can man ever duplicate the dragon 
fiy’s performance? 

On my desk is a 14-inch flying model 
that tries to do so—with complete per- 
It is an ornithopter, 
me it epito- 


formance results. 
or beating-wing ship. For 
mizes the dream men had ever 
Leonardo da Vinci of flying by 
means of flapping wings. And some- 
thing may yet come of that dream. For 
there is sound and elemental merit in it. 
Far as we have gone with the fixed 
wing, we will someday turn to the beat- 
ing wing which absorbs in its flexibility 
the shocks which the rigid wing now 
transmits to its cargo. 

And then, of course, there’s the pros- 
pect of nuclear power for our airplanes 
of some vague tomorrow, but that’s an- 
other bypath down which we need not 
wander Let’s leave the whole 
thing this way: that neither you nor I 
| have yet seen the planes that will fill 


have 


since 


now. 
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tion. Rates 2'2% to 7%, depending 
on age. Write for FREE Booklet, giv- 
ing age. Annuity Dep't 40. 
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the skies when the Age of the Air 
full upon us. But what is just aro 
the corner will keep us busy and thrill 
aplenty. 

It will keep us worried, too, unless 
length we grow up to our airplanes a: 
learn to use them for man’s enrichment 


rather than for his ruin. 


For the Chairborne 


If, now, you want to conti! 
(Syd the steep climb into which } 
Stout may have put you 
note terest in aviation, you Can 
so without stirring far from your cl 
You might start by reading Mr. Stout 
own book mentioned on page 55 
then dive into such other readings as th« 
following: 


From THE ROTARIAN: 


The Air Age Dawns, by J. R. D. Tata : 
About the social effects of 


issue, page 20. 
faster, longer-ranged planes. 


For Aviation, Shall the U. S. Adopt the ‘One 
Chosen Instrument’ Policy? Debate-of 
month, by David E. Grant and Alexander B 
Royce, December, 1944. 

We’re Going Places after the War, by H 
Kaltenborn, April, 1944. A realistic apprais 
al of the plane as a freighter. 


From Other Magazines: 


Hiller-copter, by W. Flynn. 
ber, 1944, 

Jet Propulsion. Life, November 27, 1944 

Wing Talk—Hiller, Jr.. and His Hiller-copter 
Collier’s, October 21, 1944. i 

I'll Get in My Little Plane and Zip!, by \' 
Price, The Saturday Evening Post, Octob« 
7, 1944. 
by Paul R. M ' 

Post, May ¢ 





Flying, Decem 


He Flew Our First Jet Plane, 
ton, The Saturday Evening 
1944, 

Air Traffic of the Future, by W. 
New York Times Magazine, 
1944. 

Can We Fly at 50,000 Feet?, by W. S. Fried 
man. Popular Science, October, 1943. 

Is the Helicopter Coming to Your Back Yard’ 
by Albert D. ——. Christian Science - 
itor, July 22, 1944 


Books: 

The Coming Air Age, by Cleveland & Né e 
(Whittlesey House, 1944, $2.75). 

The Helicopters Are Coming, by C. B. F. M& 
cauley (Whittlesey House, 1944, $2). 

The Air Forces Reader, edited by Normet 
Carlisle (Bobbs-Merrill, 1944, $3.75). 


A. M. Burden 
February 2! 
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Speaking of Books — 


Continued from page 39] 


45 The conscientious citizen will 
nmon all possible resources for clear 
i constructive thinking about it. We 


e fortunate in having two new books 
h are outstanding as contributions 
end: What the 
edited by Rayford W. Logan, and Preju- 


this Negro Wants, 
ce, by Carey McWilliams. These books 
io not make particularly pleasant read- 
They not 
complacent or comfort- 
But they offer 


for most of us. are re- 


issuring to the 
g to the mentally lazy. 
mental medicine that most of us need to 
-e. and the factual information that all 
In What the Negro 
Wants, 14 recognized Negro leaders, rep- 


is need to have. 


the most important groups 
the tenth 


America’s people, have written their 


resenting 


attitudes among Negro 


unswers to the question “What does the 


Negro want?” Knowledge of the an- 


ver to that question is a first essential 
to any constructive thinking about one 


the gravest obligations of American 


tizens in 1945. What the Negro Wants 
upplies this need. Both editor and 
iblisher are to be congratulated on a 
00k of real importance. 

Prejudice is a thorough and fully 
iocumented history of the Japanese in 


particularly of the treatment 


\merica, 


of American citizens of Japanese par- 


entage It is notably 
objective. It 
eets the very real need of most of us 
field in 


fundamentals are 


since Pearl Harbor. 


concrete, complete, and 


x definite information in a 
which democratic 
clearly at stake. 
* * > 

I suppose not many compatriots of 
citizen 
orn in Stalin’s Georgia, could be found 
n the United States, and those that are 
But Pa- 
pashvily’s story of his life in America, 
inything Can Happen, written in the 
first person with help of his American- 
born wife, Helen Waite Papashvily, does 
throw light on the whole matter of the 
adjustment of the recently arrived 
American, while it is at the same time 


George Papashvily, American 


present no special problem. 


thoroughly delightful reading, full of 
humor and lively incident and of color- 
ful and memorable people. 

7 . * 

Other new books about life in Amer- 
ica offer not only 
thinking as citizens, but some of the 
pleasantest reading the Winter can of- 
fer. 
high 
Rainbow, 


Two autobiographical books stand 
among Ridin’ the 
by Taylor (of 
Chicken Every Sunday fame), narrates 
from a family viewpoint the hilariously 
“Father” 
Arizona, a generation ago. 


my choices. 


tosemary 


adventurous life of in Tucson, 
It is at once 
good fun and good Americana. 

There Were Two of Us, by Vera May- 
nard Osborn, is one of the finest books 
to come to my hands for a long time. It 
is the story of a sister and brother grow- 
ing up together at the turn of the cen- 
tury in “Charlotte,” Michigan, where 
their father was “persecuting attorney.” 
Though it is brimming with humor and 
action, this book has deeper values. The 
texture of detail is rich though unob- 
trusive, and wholly authentic. The fig- 
ures of Father and Mother and espe- 
cially of Grandma emerge with warm 
integrity. 
girl to Brother is 
and profoundly. 


treated sensitively 
I think this is a book 
that will live. I recommend it strongly 
and generally; and if you had a Mid- 
western small-town childhood, don’t let 
yourself miss it. 

* e * 


Books mentioned, publishers, and prices: 
Essentials of Parliamentary Procedure, 


Zoe Steen Moore and John B. Moore (Har- 
per, $2.50).—How to Make a Speech and 


Enjoy It, Helen Partridge (National Pub- 
licity Council, 75c).—Try and Stop Me, Ben- 
nett Cerf (Simon & Schuster, $3).—Nods 
and Becks, Franklin P. Adams (Whittlesey, 
$2).—A Guide to Public Opinion Polls, 
George Gallup (Princeton University Press, 





$1.50). —What America Thinks, William A. 
Lydgate (Crowell, $2.50)—When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home, Dixon Wecter 


(Houghton, Mifflin, $3).—Normal Lives for 
the Disabled, Edna Yost and Dr. Lillian M. 
Gilbreth (Macmillan, 
tion of War Production, A. D. H. Kaplan 
(McGraw-Hill, $1.50).—State of the Nation, 
John Dos Passos (Houghton, Mifflin, $3).— 
The Second Chance, edited by John B. Whit- 
ton (Princeton University Press, $3).—For- 
eign Policy Begins at Home, James P. War- 
burg (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50).—What the 
Negro Wants, edited by Rayford W. Logan 
(University of North Carolina Press, $3.50). 
—Prejudice, Carey McWilliams (Little, 
Brown, $3).—Anything Can Happen, George 
and Helen Waite Papashvily (Harper, $2.50). 
—Ridin’ the Rainbow, Rosemary Taylor 
(Whittlesey, $2.50) —There Were Two of 
bay — Maynard Osborn (Whittlesey, 
52.50). 


Cat and Dog 


es 


kitty needs a city house, 

satin chair, a velvet mouse. 
window where the sun will gleam, 
saucer filled with luscious cream. 


n 


' . . 
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A puppy wants lots of space, 
Wild birds to flush, shadows to chase. 
He needs though most a pal, named Dick, 
Who has a freckled nose to lick. 

—RuvutTH EVERDING LIBBEY 
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MOUTH-WATERING GOODIES FROM 
THE SUNNY SOUTHLAND 
Think of plump pecans, pure vanilla, 
cane sugar and flavor-rich molasses 
all skilfully blended, In snow-white 
kitchens, Into a candy so delicious 
each melting morsel calls for another. 
That's Nutty Brown Pralines—a famous 
southern confection lifted by an exclu- 
sive recipe to new heights of whole- 

some, taste-tantalizing goodness. 
SO EASY TO ORDER 
Nutty Brown Pralines 
are perfectly packed, 
1% Ibs. per box, 
and sell for only $2, 
postpaid. Want to 
give your family and 
friends a rare treat? 
Rush your list with remit- 
tance, to Nutty Brown Products, 
Box 7415, Heights Station, Houston8, 
Texas. (Gitt card included if desired) 


SELECTED FRESH TEXAS-GROWN 
PECAN HALVES (Shelled). Plump, firm 
superb quality. 12 full oz. $1.35 postpaid. 
24 oz. $2.60 postpaid. Send order, with 
remittance, for a new thrill in nutmeats. 
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@ FOLDS DOWN TO 
4 INCHES THICK 
@ EASILY STORED 
IN SMALL PLACE 
@ OFFICIAL SIZE 
4 FT. DIAMETER 
@ EIGHT NON-SPILL 
GLASS HOLDERS 
AND ASH TRAYS 
@ MAHOGANY 
ALCOHOL- PROOF 
FINISH 


CLEVER new convenience for 
card players. The all-pur- 
pose, portable playtable for 
small apartment, den or recrea- 
tion room. New improved 
model. Attractively finished, 
substantially made, sturdy legs. 
Nothing to loosen or wear out. 
Now custom made—delivery 
within 10 days. Only $34.50 Ex- 
press collect. Money refunded 
if not pleased. Makes ideal gift. 
. ons 
SOS. REN SO Bats s 
-—e @e eee eee ee = = 
\ EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 
\ Headquarters for game room equip- 
7\\ ment... accessories for the home. Un- 
usual games, barbecue supplies. etc. 


ew Write for 
~“Successtul Entertaining At Home.” It’s Free! 
REVIEWED IN 


131010)4¢—' THE ROTARIAN 


‘ OTHER BOO! 
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Street, Ohio 


Dayton 2 


111 WN. Jefferson 
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T’S all in the know-how of 

producing halftones and 
color plates that meet the 
most exacting requirements. 
The finisher controls the modu- 
lation of tone or color by tool- 
ing with a “shooter”—lines of 
dots up to 133 to the inch by 
three one-thousandths deep, 
an operation requiring perfect 
co-ordination of eye and hand 
for the purpose of diminish- 
ing or elimination of color. 
BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 
produces photoengraving 
plates whether in black and 
white or color of the highest 
standards of quality. Metal 
and manpower are a scarce 
commodity—BARNES.- 
CROSBY COMPANY makes 
the most of both. 


Buy More War Bonds and 
Speed the Day of Victory 


BARNES-CROSBY CO. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 
225 N. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
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We Don’t Shoot Hostages 


[Continued from page 10] 


sensitive, civilized, self-respecting in- 
dividuals, quite incapable of pushingly 
trying to get more than their share of 
anything. We are recklessly, savagely 
(it is not too hard a word), penalizing 
perfectly innocent individuals for ac- 
tions they have not and never would 
commit. We are shooting hostages, just 
as the Nazis have done, because they 
are in our power, and we don’t like 
some of the people related to them, not 
because they themselves have done or 
would do anything objectionable. 

We should be thankful that we still 
have time to apply these “palliatives” 
of decent, honest treatment of individ- 
uals as the individuals deserve. For that 
is what victory over the fascist powers 
means to all those in the Allied nations. 
Not that automatically the right thing 
will be done, but that we still have the 
chance to try to do it. 

The universal brother love of all man- 
kind, urged on us by our religious lead- 
ers, is a beautiful and an inspiring ideal, 
and one to which, perhaps, the best of 
us, the most intelligent, the broadest, 
the most understanding, can live up. 
Seeing the ignorant Jewish woman el- 
bowing her way beyond the limits of 
fairness to others, such superior mem- 
bers of a moral elite can think, “To be 
aggressive is inevitable to vigorous na- 
tures which, for generations, have not 
had their fair share. She acts on an 
impulse as natural as water running 
If we had had the same his- 
Her chil- 


downhill. 
tory, we would do likewise. 


dren, her grandchildren, will stand as ; 
patiently in line as anyone else.” 
That sort of high philosophy is exce!] ; 


lent, but beyond most of us faulty men 
and women. But it surely is within « 
power to avoid speaking roughly or 
looking resentfully at the next Jewis! 
person we see, without giving him a 
chance to show what kind of individ 
human being he is. The fresh eye, t 
open mind, the fair chance—those 
should be within the moral grasp 
responsible people aware—as who can 
fail to be aware?—of the dire need f 
holding the human family together 
the troubled, dangerous years which ar: 
before us. 

It is ground for thankfulness une: 
ing that, grave though the problems b« 
fore us are, they are not yet so grav 
that “palliatives” and the right mor 
atmosphere will not materially hel; 
solve them. The friendly word, the re. 
spectful appreciation of a good piece of 
work, the mere pleasant nod of the head 
acknowledging humanly the presence of 
a fellow human being near us—they are 
lubricants of everyday living which ar 
within our power to drop upon tl 


grinding gears of a social structure not 
yet fully integrated. The gears must be 
altered to avoid friction, of course, and 
this needs people who know far more 
about the mechanics of group and mass 
life than we ordinary people do; but we 
can help give them time to find the right 
gears, by those inconsiderable drops « 

the oil of human kindness. 





Odd Shots 





Can you match the photo below for uniqueness, hu- 
man interest, coincidence, or just plain out-of-the- 
ordinary-ness? Then send it to the Editors of The Ro- 
tarian. You will receive a check for $3 if your “odd 
shot” is used. But remember—it must be different! 
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SUNBURST—recorded by Rotarian Maurice Marx, of Pawnee, Okla., who notes that the al- 
most perfect specimen was formed by combining centrifugal force and Oklahoma weather. 
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Talking it Over 


Continued from page 3] 


lready have. Our population will 
rely continue to increase practically 
nercent. or from one to 1%4 million, 


Checking the record of the past 15 
vears proves that what has appeared to 
a surplus merely reveals a tragic un- 
ynsumption due to lack of purchas- 
¢ power. Therefore, the important 
ing to keep in mind is to maintain a 
nee that will assure consumers a 
nurchasing power. Here is where money 
1vs its important part. Money is the 
lium of exchange, the symbol which, 
en attached to any commodity or 
ice, becomes the price tag which 
nines the income of the units of 
production or services. 
This price tag must reflect the relative 
lue of the commodity to which it is 
ttached. The price tag on farm prod- 
cts (soil crops) determines the farm 
yme, which is always approximately 
ne-seventh of the national income. It 
\f vital importance that this price tag 
stabilized, because from this new 
wealth stems the entire flow of our free 
r: nomy. 
To illustrate: Factory (industrial) pay 
lls in the United States are always 
se to the same total as the farm in- 
come. Factory pay rolls (jobs) always 
reflect the farm income up or down. 
Thus to assure enough money to sup- 
port the workers in their jobs, we must 
see to it that prices for these vital raw 
materials are not deflated. 
Then what will happen is that with 
ndant raw materials freed from the 
greed and manipulation of the specula- 
tor, industry will be freed from the 
fear of market losses and can plan its 
production with a minimum of hazard. 
Jobs become automatic. Demand for 
labor to process consumer goods will 
ise as the standard of living rises. 
Present prices are not high. The com- 
modity index stands at about 106. Full 
employment is practically assured if we 
protect farm income. On the contrary, 
lepression and unemployment will sure- 
ly follow deflation of farm prices, no 
matter how many factories are built to 
provide jobs. 
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Revista Has Student Appeal 

Says Miss Ester C. WALDRON 

Librarian, Junior High School 

South Gate, California 

During the past school year we have 
received regularly Revista RoTaRIA and 
THE Rotarian, the gift of the Rotary 
Club of South Gate-Walnut Park... . 
Regarding Revista, the head of our 
Spanish department says the articles in 
Spanish and the pictures of current hap- 
penings with their Spanish captions 
have a much greater appeal to the stu- 
dent of Spanish than does textbook ma- 
terial. They stimulate the student to ap- 
ply his knowledge of Spanish in a prac- 
tical manner. He is encouraged to dis- 
cover what he can understand, and can 
see that he has a great deal more to 
master. 
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--e most comfortable 
gloves in the world! 
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& designed by merry hull 
Cy OVES gixc® US PATS 2.125.673 


~ 1.194.934 = 2 226.600 











te he oo lee Turret ver es ali ‘teat ‘ter’ ite’ Ferry 
Sie aaa sms 049 - +++ .mame ond the Terry 
Ata : ‘price tag on every 
Adee . '* Terry Wallet. 


- No. 698-4 compact, all purpose. . 

‘+ wallet, with ample room for identi-' | ° 
- fication cards, records, passes, and. . . 
‘hidden pockets for bills-and checks. °°” | 


Manufactured by 


ase Ne “MENERS CO. 


‘ - Terry Wollets ore offered. with . oo Oy 8 6 ew ak woe NEW YORK CITY 
. «+ 2+ peide by better stores everywhere. **05- tt te tet tee 

















YOUR NAME IN PRINT! 


There’s authority in a label with your name, and no mis- 
taking whose socks or shirts you are wearing. A great help 
in “holding your own” in these pick-up-and-go days or in 
community life, in barracks, school or camp. You will 
want a roll for every member of your family. Printed in 
black ink, your name won’t fade or wash out—even in boil- 


ing water. Tape is 46” wide. Roll of 50, $1; 100, $1.75; 





200, $3, postpaid. Give first name, middle initial and last Put Name Tapes on shirts, socks, underwear, 
, ee ti aters, bed linens, etc.—identif 
name to be printed. Order NOW! Sorry, no C.0.D.’s. pag nes prevent tesece! = 


PINE TREE COMPANY 


oe 430, Newport, New TTT 








Bound Volumes of THE ROTARIAN for 1944 (c itagieniie indexed) will soon be 
available. Price $3.00. Your order now will assure keeping your Rotary 
library complete. Prices of earlier volumes sent on request to THE ROTARIAN. 
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A 
$1000 


Service 


“East of Rockies. 
U.8.A. only.” 


Masonize 
your 


TYPEWRITER 


All Standard Portables 


Superior to an overhaul—cheaper than a 
factory rebuilding job; we mechanically 
rebuild your portable but save you need- 
less costs for enameling and renickeling. 
Better than either old service for our 
complete process is handled by skilled 
experts with pride in their work and 
competent to make all parts replacements. 








| Mason Typewriter Exchg. Almond, N.Y. | 
1 Please mail me free shipping carton and informa 

| tion. I wish you to Masonize my portable, | 
| NOME 2. cccccccccccersscessececsssseessssssesesees | 
| BBBIEED co ccccccvccccceccccsssecccccceeceveseosees 
| CPs ccccrcccecvcccocscegecoeces State. ..cccscsccess | 
t_————— ——— —— — eum aun cue ame oa ow 





. Card Case, Bill Fold, Check Cover 
This is the finest Bill Pola we've ever offered. New style 
extra thin po. Just what every man needs. Crafted 
from the fi ¢ Calfskin obtainable, specially tanned. 
Tough, , Bg Beautiful soft texture, shows real qual- 
SY 5 expertly stitched, metal re-inforced corners. Size 
name, addr 


5 closed. Ln simply can’t wear out this quality 
roduct. 22-Kara ess, lodge emblem 
Bee. ENGRA VING RDINARILY COSTS $1.50 extra. 
Direct-To-You Only %695 ick tan 
Enclose $6.95 Money Order or Check. Sent ¢ 









wy. guaranteed. Y* mone 
thoroughly satisfied. Two 


Tuxfol | 
Group Gift Orders (.“° ee ge 


Mirthdaye, Kanne Of fer eupescaten ace & ft aers pow 
to insure delivery. Tuxfold is a Hic H- OA , last- 
Seg prreonaiioed ate. ORDERN NOW ON ONEY BACK 


Limited Agents, A ae Kvsiebke. 


TUX CORPORATION oo. .20E2. 





TYPOGRAPHY... 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 


A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 
155 E, OHIO STREET - CHICAGO 11, ILL 


STOP RADIO STATIC 


The ALL WAVE radio filter is guar- 
—e to help you get perfect radio 
a Eliminates all hums, clicks, 

les, ete. caused by electric razors, 
vacuum cleaners, motors and other 
electrical a liances. The ALL WAVE 
is a scientific and compact radio filter 
that can be used on any make electric 
radio. To connect, just put your radio plug thru 
the ALL WAVE’S slotted opening and into any 
wall outlet. 15 DAY FREE TRIAL. Sent C.0.D. 
for $1.50 plus postage. Cash orders sent post- 

Rush o upply limited. Vogue Elimi- 
nator Co., 7759 S. Halsted, Dept. AW-421, Chi- 


cago 20, Il. 
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D. if | 
re prefer. State lodge emblem wanted. SGSEOL D | 
eney cheerfully refunded if not | 


THE 


uses are an 


TOOLS this month’s 


hobbyist 
eager typewriter, a few 
reams of paper, and a big heart. And 


that’s as much of the story as I need 
reveal. Two Rotarians, JoHN DREWRY 
and Apsit Nix, both of Athens, Georgia, 
collaborate to tell the rest.—THE GROOM. 


Ox: PERSON who knows firsthand 
what letters to servicemen mean is Ro- 





TARIAN WEAVER Bripces, of Athens, 
Georgia. 
A sergeant in World War I, he saw 


how hard it was on boys who never 
received mail. He recalls one in par- 
ticular whose family and friends (if he 
had any) neglected to write. One day 
he received a mail-order house adver- 
tisement. Thereafter at mail call, when 
other boys were smiling or dreaming 
over their letters, this boy would take 
out his circular and reread it—to “save 
face.” 

When the news of Pearl Harbor was 
flashed, and his country entered the war, 
ROTARIAN BRIDGES resolved that one thing 
he could do was to write as many cheer- 
ful letters as possible to men in the 
service. He started with those from his 
own organization. Then he added young 
friends from a fraternal order with 
which he has long been connected. 

Today he has correspondents (311) 
in every theater of war, representing 
41 States of the United States. He has 
written more than 6,000 letters, aver- 
aging seven a day since Pearl Harbor. 
Some weeks he receives as many as 150 
replies, and he frequently finds himself 
as many as 50 letters behind, as he an- 
swers them all personally. His favorite 
time for “pecking” out the epistles is 
between 10 P.M. and 2 A.M. on week 
nights, and on Sunday afternoons. He 
never uses form-letter replies, but rather 
makes each message personal, some six 
pages or more long. 

He finds the boys are especially in- 
terested in small items of home-town 
news. If a well-known drug store or 
restaurant closes; if old, unused street 
car tracks are removed; if a historic 
residence or landmark burns, they want 
to know all about it. 

They also want news about their fam- 
ily and friends. Even though they are 
hearing regularly from father, mother, 
and sweetheart, they like to have com- 
ments about them—to see them through 
the eyes of the day-by-day observer. 
“Ninety-nine percent of the boys from 
Athens and Georgia mention home and 
family,” RoTARIAN Brinces asserts. “Time 
and again they say, ‘Keep the family 
cheered up.’ They are as much con- 
cerned about morale at home as we are 
about them on the firing line.” 

Many boys write about their postwar 
plans. A lot of them hope to return to 








college and professional school. Uni- 





liching Fost 





versity graduates who were employed 
at the time they entered the arms 
forces express some concern about eco. 
nomic conditions following the vy 
They hope there will not be another «& 
pression, and they prefer to do some 
thing other than sell apples on street 
corners. 

Many of them wonder whether the 
reception after the war will be as er 
thusiastic as their farewells. ‘“Peopk 
lose their war-engendered patriotisn 
mighty quickly,” ROTARIAN BRIDGES has 
found. “I know this from my own ex 
perience. In 1919 when I, got back t 
New York, the hotels were already tur 
ing away men in uniform. The war was 
over. There was no longer any reaso! 
for being nice to soldiers. 

“When I got back to Athens, an ol 
friend whose greeting I had been look 
ing forward to did not trouble to shake 
hands. ‘Where ya been, Buddy?’ 
asked. ‘Well, the war’s over now.’ U 
less one has been away, he cannot u 
derstand how much such a thoughtless 
unenthusiastic welcome (or lack of wel 
come) can hurt. We must not treat 
World War II veterans that way.” 

In addition to fighting and buying 
war bonds, many of RorarRIan BrIpcEs 
correspondents are putting aside somé 








ROTARIAN Weaver Bridges posts a bundle 
of letters at the Athens, Ga., post office. 
He corresponds with more than 300 boys. 


cash for use after the war. Acting as 
their agent, he has already banked some 
$7,000 or $8,000 for far-sighted young 
sters. 

Because many of the boys know him 
as a sort of adopted father, he signs his 
letters “Dad.” Once a censor, who had 
apparently enjoyed one of his breezy 
messages, wrote on a soldier’s letter: " 
certainly envy your son.” Until reguls 
tions stopped them, many censors made 


THE ROTARIAN 
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mments on soldier mail to this letter- 
ting hobbyist. Some of them, un- 

,wn to him personally, are now regu- 

orrespondents. 

RoTARIAN BrivcGes is a mortician and 
fneral director. “The nature of my 
rk is such that I might be sad much 

the time if I did not have a cheerful 
“That partially ex- 
nlains my interest in boys and this let- 
writing project. My vocation deals 

My avocation with life— 
the lives of young men, and helping 
»m to be as happy and useful citizens 


bby.” he asserts. 


ith death. 


as possible.” 

Are his letters appreciated? Read 
these excerpts from a typical answer he 
recently received: 
aa 

Tu ANKS a million for the last letter 
was worth its weight in radium. 
The seven pages of news, interest, and 
inspiration came at a time when it was 
needed, and to say it helped would cer- 
tainly be putting it mildly. I completely 
wore the letter out in my pockets and I 
read it at least a dozen times and each 
time I seemed to get more and more fun. 

fellow, what I wouldn’t give for a 
letter like this once a week, but how 
you found the time to get me this one 
is more than I can understand, as I know 
you have hundreds of letters to answer, 
but if they all fill the bill as this one did, 


wail 


Lee, 


then you are more than doing your bit 
the home front. 
“IT wonder why all boys in a city can’t 


meet the businessmen who make up the 


different clubs and make the business 
and social life click. I well know that 
the men would not have the time to 


meet us boys as you have, as they have 
their duties, but I am sure we all missed 
out on a lot by not knowing each other. 

[ well remember the time when I was 
a guest of the Athens Rotary Club while 
I was a senior in high school. I remem- 


ber how scared I was, and how embar- 
rassed when I walked in that room and 
saw so many faces I did not know. How- 


ever, before very long I found them to 
be swell fellows and I was almost at 
home among them. They actually were 
speaking my language. We had so many 
things in common. Then when I was 
presented as the guest, how I swelled up 
as the applause came. I got one of 
the greatest thrills of my life from that 
meeting, and for the first time came to 
know the meaning of a civic club. They 
kidded each other, laughed, and enjoyed 
the fellowship which must have been a 
great relief from the hard grind of a 
day’s work. 

“I well remember what we had to eat 
that day. Maybe you have the same 
thing each week, but to me it was good. 
Only I had to hurry home after the 
lunch and get something to eat, as that 
was not enough for a senior in high 
School. Please don’t mention this to 
them or the hotel manager, as it might 
hurt someone’s feelings. 

“How in the world does the old home 
town look? Is the old double cannon 
still on the City Hall lawn? Does the 
Wind still blow as hard on the Citizens 
Bank corner? Do the drug stores still 
Serve hot dogs and cokes? Are there 
any girls left, or have they all joined up 
for the service? .. . You may have al- 
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ready answered all these questions a 
thousand times, but nevertheless they 
still are paramount in our minds and 
this is actually what makes up a home 
town for the most of us. 

“Dad, when this war is over and those 
of us who are left come home, what 
will we do? How can we fit into the 
picture as it stands today? Will we be 
remembered as the lads who loved 
Athens, and Georgia, and the old U.S.A 
more than life itself? So much so that 
we came all the way across these oceans 
to push back those who felt differently 
than we did about the freedom of some 
of the things I have mentioned. Will 
the business and professional men re- 
member us when we get home because 
we have grown up to be men? 

“Remember, we all can’t get there im- 
mediately after the war has ended when 
the fireworks will be in full blast. I 
mean what will those of us find 6, 10, 
and 12 months after the war has ended, 
as it will be that long before some of us 
return to our homes? 

Another youth wrote: 

“Dear ‘Dad’—if I may address you in 
this way. In the first place, you do not 
know me as we have never met and I 
may never have this pleasure. I read 
some of the letters that you wrote to 


Sergeant , and he tells me that 
you are not his real dad. Well, I have 
been in the service now over a year 


and have not had a letter from my own 
dad. I guess he’s too busy to write to 
me. I get very homesick at times and 
wish that I could hear from the home 
folks. . . 

“Say, Dad, the sergeant says that he 
thinks if you have time, you will write 
me one of your swell letters—just a 
man-to-boy letter. The boys get the big- 
gest thrill over here answering to mail 
call. Some guys get letters from Ki- 
wanis and Rotary clubs back in their 
home towns, but my home town is too 
busy for that. What I am fighting for 
is to help preserve the good old U.S.A. 
and to come back and make me a place 
of success. 

“Looking for your letter soon if you 
have time to take on one more adopted 
son—Just plain Bill.” 


What’s Your Hobby? 


Answer that three-word question in a note 
to THe Groom and he'll include your name 
—and hobby—in the list below in an early 


issue. The only requirement: that you be 
a Rotarian or a member of a Rotarian’s 
family; the one request: that you answer 


correspondence which may come your way. 

Pen Pals: Donna Bloom (18-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—would like to _ cor- 
respond with young people aged 17-21), 
Lumber City Route, Curwensville, Pa., U.S.A. 

Doily Patterns: Mrs. Henry D. Holleman 
(wife of Rotarian—collects crocheted, tatted, 
and knitted doily patterns; wishes patterns 


with directions, possibly from old needle- 
work magazines), Springfield, So. Dak., 
US.A 


Match Covers: Edward Blake (15-year-old 
son of Rotarian—collects match covers; will 
exchange), 106 Sunset Circle, Lookout Moun- 
tain, Tenn., U.S.A. 

Cireuses and Circus Movies: John W. 
Barrett (interested in taking movies of cir- 
cuses; desires movie film of circus parade— 
to acquire or to make a copy to add to col- 
lection of circus movies), rane National 
Bank Bldg., Freeport, Ill., U.S.A. 

Photographs: Robert ’R. Scholl (son of 


Rotarian—collects movie-star photographs; 
will egohenge), 904 N. Bergen St., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., 


Coins: aap ‘Carter (wishes to exchange 
old and new uncirculated; will also buy and 
trade coins), Montpelier, Ohio, U.S.A. 

HE HOBBYHORSE GROOM 








dn Impo rdand Watch 
fer 
Smportant Seople 


Ch conograprh 


tn 18 Kl. Gold 


The precision watch that was built specifically for 
time-conscious executives. Split-second “stop” 
facilities make possible accurate timing of ‘phone 


calls, radio programs, races, and dozens of other 
“time-distance" measurements. The simplicity of 
operation and ever dependable accuracy will 
make you wonder how you ever managed to 
live without it. 


(20% Federal *200. .: Mail Orders 
Tax Included) — @ Promptly Filled 











CASH FOR STAMPS 


Perhaps you have some rare stamps on old mail 
hidden away in an attic or trunk; many air-mails 
and other stamps of the past few years are also 
valuable. They are worth more if still on the 
original envelopes, so don’t tear them off. Prompt 
cash offers made on all these, also collections 
and mixtures of both U. 8. and Foreign stam ‘és 


Ref. Wayne County Natl Bonk D, B. BATTL 
ete ett WOOSTER, oH10 


THINKING ABOUT 
CANADA? 

The City of Chatham in Ontario 
suggests the courtesy of its 
INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
BUREAU. 

Address the Commissioner. 


AMERIVET tnerrrure 


INSTITUTE 

“Today's Learning for Tomorrow's Living” 

COLLEGE PREPARATORY & TECHNICAL 

COURSES—PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 
GRADES 7 TO 14 








Engineer—Si 1 
CADET CORPS— Ground—Pre- ight 
Gymnasium ¢ Indoor Pool « Golf Course 


Lt. Col. B. M. Aldrich, Ph. D., Pres., Atascadere, Calif. 


LEA # PORTRAIT PAINTING 


AT HOME 


@ Previous art training or talent 
NOT necessary. This new Stuart 
System teaches you, in 11 simple, 
easy-to-follow lessons, to make 
eract charcoal and oil likenesses. 
Guidance for ya f tae step. Send 
for free book ¢ 





STUART 

STUDIOS, 

121 Monument Circle, Room 491, indianapolis 9, Ind. 
Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 


Name 
Street inci —_— 
City 
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MOST BEAUTIFUL SEED CATALOG 


Flowers to beautify your Victory Garden and lux- 
ury, table quality vegetables fill 108 pages in 1945 
edition. 250 full-color pictures, 2000 annuals and 
perennials, roses, etc. Same high quality as for 
68 years. Catalog mailed FREE on request. 
SPECIAL—Cleome Pink Queen, All 
America silver medal winner. ‘‘Spider 
flower’’ of true pink on 4-foot bushes 
from June until frost. Splendid screen 
or background. Seed with catalog, 10c 


VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, Dept. 281 


10 W. Randolph, Chieago |; 47 Barclay, N. Y. C. 7 
FRE Td SADDLE 
HORSE OWNERS 


why Dey rices for saddlery? 
Write for tone Catalog that has 
saved real money for thousands of 
horsemen. Describes over 400 popular 
items of English and American ‘tack.’ 

1 ship saddiery on approval. Write today. 


WIESENFELD CO. 
Dept. 44-G, 112 W. North Ave., Baltimore 1, Md. 


f ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES | 
EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lape! Buttons - Lancheon 
Badges - Flags & Banners - Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Rotary Catalog 
address Chi 


Ri RUSSELL-HAMPTON Co. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 







































Th BOLLS 


A FITTING TRIBUTE TO 
THOSE IN SERVICE 
Beautiful plaques, many 
desi in sizes for any 
nu of name plates. 
Send for literature. 


36 E. 22nd St, N.Y.C.10 











:* PROGRAM MATERIAL | 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS!!! 


We epecialize in the criticiam. re-writing and ghost-writ- 
ing of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Reviews, Sermons, 
Shert Stories and various types of Sook-length manu- 
scripts. Prompt, scholarly and individual service, Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of ali materia: 
ordered. No disappointments. Literary Courses. Printed 
sermons and speeches alse furnished. Free circulars, 


CONTINENTAL WRITER'S & SPEAKER'S BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave. Dept. R New York City 















where a the UNIV every- 
i euper-fun alk riestTAS 3 nour coe pee 


Pe p hive ot WON R MONEY iers REF iter UND- 
Coast serv- 
cost, “Suet Write for for ‘Boonlet, ref- 


Occasion.” collections $1. & Ogaden k 7 me 
Ld 
S "Ghose Mendbook “wh” Instant mentary Gu 





Par 1 tary Guide 


§ Rtas el Ree es ipailed mont taty. 


Bee Sue Nicht Rtorwa, 8 be h Balenmen’s 
Every Purpose, $1.50. 
m Ohsirman’s Fun Book, $1.50, 
& Lodge 80, aby tt A> 
\e je me 
5 led, Write for —— 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
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“SURE I'll say something . . . Ex-boxer, 27 
years of age, six feet tall, wants a job as a 
truck driver. Phone Plaza Park 2800.” 


My he vorile Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. The 
following “favorite” comes from Mrs. 
Sherwood W. Steere, whose husband is 
a Sharon, Massachusetts, Rotarian. 


My mother’s next-door neighbor, Mrs. 
Lincoln, had an aged aunt, 96 years old, 
living with her. One day a telegram 
arrived from Ohio informing them that 
Aunt Charlotte’s cousin, who was 94, 
had just passed away. Mrs. Lincoln, 
with much anxiety as to the effect of 
the news on her elderly boarder, went 
to her and said, “Well, Cousin Gene- 
vieve is gone.” 

Aunt Charlotte was quiet for a mo- 
ment and then placidly announced in 
her quavery voice, “I’m not a bit sur- 
prised. She always was the frail one 
in the family.” 


Pi 

The following letters were pied, so 
we'll have to ask you to help straighten 
them out. They are from a letter from 
Abraham Lincoln to Horace Greeley. 

“I lahls rty ot rrtcceo rsrroe hwne 
hsnwo ot eb rrreos, dan I llahs dpota 
wen ewvsi os tsfa sa hety hlals ppreaa 
ot eb ruet swvie.” 


Acrostics 

Each of the words described contains 
four letters. When rightly guessed, the 
initials will spell a landed estate and 
the finals a residence. The diagonals 
from the upper left-hand corner to the 
lower right-hand corner spell a mass 
of floating ice; the diagonals from the 
lower left-hand corner to the upper 





right-hand corner spell a common ley 
dopterous insect. 

Cross-words: 1. A kind of food. 
The part between tenor and soprano 
Space. 4. Produced. 


Known from Unknown 

The following numbers, properly ar. 
ranged, will disclose the names of tw 
well-known Rotary personalities: 

My 4-2-20-11 is an elevation of land 
My 8-26-7-23 is Dr. Jekyll’s counterpart 
My 24-5-9 is part of the anatomy. My 
17-16-22-10 is reside. My 12-21-14 is trim 
My 1-15-25 is the 17th letter in the Greek 
alphabet. My 3-6-18-13-19 is brittle. 

The answers to the above puzzles u 
be found on the next page. 


Fat Reward 
They told me the Army would tough 
me up, 
Would trim my elliptical stature, 
And what though I breakfast, I din 
and I sup, 
I soon would respond with slim vigor to 
“Hup! 
Two! Three! Four!” and things of 
that nature. 


And so in awaiting this magical feat 
I’m still an obese little runt, 
But find consolation in knowing that 
meat, 
Like everything else that I managed to 
eat, 
Is going direct to the front! 
—OLIVER Dra 


hy be dade 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it. —Shakespeare. 


Go Together 

The despondent old gentleman 
emerged from his club and climbed 
stify into his luxurious limousine. 

“Where to, sir?” asked the chauffeur, 
respectfully. 

“Drive off a cliff, James,” replied the 
old gentleman. “I’m committing sui- 
cide.”—Rotary News, ATHENS, GEORGIA. 


Seems Logical 

Johnnie: “Why does the whistle blow 
for a fire?” 

Billy: “It doesn’t blow for the fire, it 
blows for water. They’ve got the fire.” 
—Rotarily Yours, WATERBURY, VERMONT. 


Victory Recipe 

Take one draftee, slightly green. Stir 
from bed at early hour. Soak in shower 
or tub daily. Dress in olive drab. Mix 
with others of his kind. Then toughen 
with maneuvers and grate on sergeants 
nerves. Add liberal portion of baked 


THE ROTARIAN 
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Season with 
Sweeten 


beef. 
and snow. 


corned 
sun, 
to time with chocolate bars. 
Bake in 110-de- 
Summer and let cool in below-zero 


and 
rain, 

) time 
noke occasionally. 


winter. Serves 130 million people.— 
tary Key, SAYRE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


True Politeness 

“Sorry I gave you the wrong num- 
ber,” said the telephone operator. 

“Oh, don’t mention it,” answered the 
good-natured man, “I’m sure that the 
number you gave me was much better 
than the number I asked for. Only it 
happened I wasn’t able to use it.” 
SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI. 


—Rotozark, 
Condition Critical 
Friend (visiting in hospital): “Boy, 
that’s a swell-looking nurse you've got.” 
Patient: “I haven’t even noticed her.” 
Friend: “Heavens, man, I had no idea 
you were that sick!”—The Hub, PHIL- 
LIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY. 


In Union .. . Nothing 

4 conference is a group of men who, 
individually, can do nothing, but as a 
group can decide that nothing can be 


done.—The Alfalfa Leaf, FALLON, NE- 
VADA 
Can Wait 


Bill, badly broke, went to a service 
station where a pal, Joe, had a job wash- 
ing automobiles. 

“Hey, fella,” he said, “how about lend- 
ing me $5?” 

“Say,” retorted Joe, “I would have to 
wash six more cars in order to lend 
vou $5.” 

“Well, go ahead,” answered Bill, “but 
make it snappy.’”—PHILADELPHIA, PENN- 

LVANIA, Evening Bulletin. 


Cruel Punishment 

A judge sentencing a criminal said: 
“I’m giving you the maximum punish- 
I’m letting you go free to worry 
taxes, rationing, shortages, and 
everything else like the rest of us.”— 
Sunbeams, PANA, ILLINOIS. 


ment. 


wout 























The Fixer can't offer vacations with 
pay, free lunches, etc., but he will 
award $2 to each of three persons who 
send him the best last line to complete 
the unfinished limerick below. Mail 
your entries to The Fixer, in care of 
The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. All entries 
are due by March |.—Gears Editors. 

















Rave about Dave 
You'll want to take note of Dave Dhirk, 
He's one who never will shirk, 
Though wee as an elf 
He heeds not himself, 


Close Farr 
Someone who is as close as Farr (see 

THE Rotarian for October for an incom- 
plete limerick about him) makes few 
friends, many critics, judging from the 
number of readers who took him to 
task. You'll recall the lines as they ap- 
peared: 
A man of great works was Phil Farr, 
He stuck to his job like cold tarr, 

But give coin for a cause? 

Say, there he would pause, 


the limerick, The Fixer has selected the 

following three as the best—to receive 

$2 awards: 

And hand you. ..... a five-cent cigar. 
(Mrs. James N. Frost, wife of 
an Ithaca, New York, Rotarian.) 

And his bellows were heard from afar. 

(Alice Suda, Plymouth, Pennsylvania.) 

Hem ’n’ haw and just wriggle and sparr. 


(R. H. Mueller, a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Sheboygan, Wisconsin.) 


Answers to Problems on Page 62 

Pi: “I shall try to correct errors when 
shown to be errors, and I shall adopt new 
views so fast as they shall appear to be true 
views.” 

Acrostics: Cross-words: 1. 
3. Room. 4. Made. 

KNOWN FROM UNKNOWN: Richard H. Wells 
and Philip Lovejoy, President and Secretary, 
respectively, of Rotary International. (See 
THE Rorarian for December for story of 
their trip to Britain.) 


Fish. 2. Alto. 


“I WONDER what he’s going to be when he doesn’t grow up?” 


JANUARY, 1945 


WIN PRESTIGE 


IN YOUR COMMUNITY! 


Sponsor Free 
Film Programs 


In Boys Clubs 
and 
Community Organizations 


x * 
Many Popular Free Subjects 


Schools 


“This Amazing America," “Freedom Rides 
on Rubber" (Rubber), “Life Line of the 
Nation" (Railroads), “Flight Log" (Avia- 
tion), “America's Favorite" (Ice Cream), 
“More Power to You" (Nutrition) ~ 


. 


Rental & Service Charge Films 
Cartoons Comedies Features 


Write for Catalog and further suggestions 


Y.ML.CAL 











MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 
Soy Weds: 2 


Chicago 3, tH. 
19 So. La Salle St 


San Francisco 2, Cal. 
351 Turk St. 


Dallas 1, Tex. 
1700 Pattersen Ave. 


[x ee ee ke ee ef 


CAMPS 


ntormation 


FREE INFORMATION: Rates, Relia- 
bility and Catalogs of camps in U. 8 
25 years’ service. Explain individual 
needs and give age of boy or girl. Visit, 
write or phone 
COlumbus 5-6076. 
























CAMP INFORMA. 
TION ASSOC. 

3435 RCA Bidg., 
49 West 





A Gift They 
Won't Forget! 


ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT 
TANGERINES 
FULLY TREE-RIPENED IN FLORIDA, direct from tree 


to you, washed and polished, but NOT ARTIFICIAL- 
LY COLORED. 


THIS makes a difference few people outside of 
Florida know about. Try some and you'll say: ‘Wish 
I'd known this before." 


A TRIAL BASKET 
WILL CONVINCE YOU. 
YOU WILL WANT MORE 


Bushel, $5.00 (money order or check), prepaid to 
YOUR door. ORANGES or MIXED (oranges, grape- 
fruit and tangerines). Add 15% to cover addi- 
tional express charges west of the Rockies. 


W. ROSS WALTON 


Clermont Florida 
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MOST NEW YEAR’S 
resolutions fail, according to an 
old maxim which we just made up, 
because people write them on the 
moon. Which is to say that they 
aim “at goals too far beyond reach. 
Here, however, is a simple little 
resolution that is as down-to-earth 
as the desk pad on which anyone 
can scribble it. Furthermore, it 
can, as the quotation in the center 
of this page urges, be carried out 
immediately. It’s just this: “In 
1945 I am going to say ‘Thanks!’ 
oftener.” 


IF YOU READ 
Channing Pollock’s Are You 
Thankful? in the November issue 
—and you must have, for that ar- 
ticle brought Mr. Pollock more let- 
ters than any of the many other 
articles he has written for this 
magazine—you know what we 
mean. There’s a schoolma’am in 
your town who has loved and la- 
bored with three generations of 
your young . . . a selectman who 
has served quietly and honestly 
for 25 years @ $100 per annum 
. a doctor who has squandered 
his strength trying to save yours. 
Have you, has your town, ever 
stepped up and said, “Look here, 
Josie! Look here, Bill! We know 
what you’ve done and we appre- 
ciate it—really!”’ 


JOHN M. HOLMES 
had been secretary of the YMCA 
for 30 years. In quiet ways he had 
put thousands of boys on the right 
track, had helped, as few knew, to 
give Greenville, South Carolina, 
its beautiful Summer camp for 
youth, its hospital for crippled 
children. The other day “Uncle 
Johnny” Holmes retired. That, 
too, he could do quietly—or could 
have, had not a couple of friends 
lured him to a city park. There 
he found 500 of his fellow Rotari- 
ans and other Greenville friends 
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The To encourage ond foster the ideal of serv- 


ice as a basis of worthy enterprise, in 


Four particulor to encourage and foster: 


(1) The development of ocquaintance as an 


* . 
portunity for service. 
Objects (2) High seth Gnaionds in business and 


professions, the recognition of the worthi- 


ation as an opportunity to serve society. 
3) The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarian to his personal, business, 
and community life. 
(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business ond 


and the professional men united in the ideal of 


Rotary dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- service. 
_— +--+ 














ommernt 


gathered beneath large banners 
which announced that it was 
“John Holmes Day.” There were 
a few little speeches, a bouquet for 
Mrs. Holmes, a book of letters 
from old friends around the world, 
and a trust fund Greenville folks 
had raised. If Rotarian John 
Holmes had ever had a doubt of 
the value of his work, this day 
reached back in history and com- 
pletely rubbed it out. That is what 
we mean. One Wednesday in 1944, 





GOOD RESOLUTIONS 
are like babies cry- 
ing in church. They 
should be carried 


out immediately! 





—Attributed to Chas. M. Shel- 
don, Rotarian, Topeka, Kansas. 











Rotarians of Amsterdam, New 
York, looked up at their speaker’s 
table and were surprised and 
pleased to see, ranged behind it: 
their local OPA chairman, the Vic- 
tory Garden chairman, the -lo- 
cal Selective Service Board chair- 
man, a dollar-a-year man, the co- 
chairman of the Red Cross drive, 
the Mayor, and the president of 
the Chamber of Commerce. The 
boutonnieres which Rotary pinned 
on the lapels of those men that 
day were not the least appreciated 
detail of the program honoring 
them. That, too, is what we mean. 


NEXT MONTH 
Rotary celebrates its 40th anni- 
versary. Looking ahead to that 
event, President Richard H. Wells 
sees four “basic, minimum, essen- 
tials for us in Rotary” which Clubs 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co, 


might profitably study in their ob- 
servances. The first of these es- 
sentials—the full four will appear 
on this page in February—is that 
we “Maintain regular Club meet- 
ings.” President Wells was not 
thinking of the new Rotary Club 
of Catford, England. As an item 
in our Rotary Reporter section 
notes, flying bombs killed on 
member, damaged the homes and 
businesses of nearly all other 
members, and destroyed the meet- 
ing place of this Club. Yet it has 
never missed a meeting. Meat pies 
from the smashed bakery of one 
member and served in the hom: 
of another, keep Catford Rotarians 
carrying on. Rotary has an as- 
tounding vitality! Who could have 
said that, at the end of five and 
one-half hard years of world war, 
Rotary would have 23,385 more 
Rotarians and 281 more Clubs than 
at the start of it? Consider that, 
too, in planning your 40th-anni- 
versary observance. 


SOME 7 MILLION 
people are said to be sick every 
day in the United States. Of those 
who need hospital care, only half 
receive it. Making her rounds 
from house to house mainly in that 
latter group is a woman most 
American communities should 
know more about—the public 
health nurse. She and her 20,000 
sisters are trained and tireless 
fighters in the home-front battle 
with disease. National Publi 
Health Nursing Day is January 26 
Your Club may want to mark it by 
meeting your public health nurse 


UNIFORMLY REPORTING 
high interest, 131 Rotary Clubs 
have sponsored Institutes of In- 
ternational Understanding sinc« 
last Summer. Now, 270 more will 
sponsor others before next Sum- 
mer. Attendance at these 401 pub- 
lic forums will total 142 million, 
bringing to villages and cities 
stimulating, qualified speakers 
from Russia, China, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, and the 
United States. It is too late now 
to plan an Institute, if you haven't 
one already scheduled, for this 
season. But how’s this for another 
New Year’s resolution: “An Insti- 
tute for our town for 1945-46!” 
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‘|ENSION Designed ENVELOPES 


alltel Ai tlerition / 








Tension maintains a staff of creative artists 
who are specialists in the creation and design- 
ing of distinctive envelopes. In style, type, 
color and design they should be characteristic 
of your business, and convey your message 
effectively. The space on your envelope uti- 
lized to the fullest advantage affords you an 
invaluable advertising medium at no addi- 


tional cost. Sketches and samples of what 


Manufacturers Selling Direct to the User 


Tr 


has been done for others submitted without 
obligation on your part. With a background of 
60 years of experience, TENSION KNOWS 
HOW to design envelopes that attract and 


create an excellent impression. 





ENSION ENVELOPE CORP. + NEW YORK 14, N. Y., 345 Hudson St., Canal 6-1670 + MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN., 500 S. 5th St., Main 0547 


ST LOUIS, MO., 23rd & Locust, Central 2525 * DES MOINES 14, IOWA, 1912 Grand., 4-4126 * KANSAS CITY 8, MO., 18th & Campbell, HA 0092 











> industry’s endorsement 
of the world’s finest 
business engineering 








Youve Got to Spend Woney to Wake Money 
GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 
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